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On the duty of the Chinese Christian Church | 
to become entirely self-supporting as soon as | 
practicable, delivered at Foochow, November | 
4th, 1370:— | 

Iam glad to speak on this subject of self- | 
support. lit not do for any one to say} 
that this is a subj only the | 
laity of church—t also, are 
con it, and they ought to set an ex 
amole for the laity to follow. Christ command- 
ed his diciples to go into all the world and |} 
yp: -ach she gospel to every creature. This com- 
qnission includes China; it embraces the whole 
world, from the rising of the sun to the going | 
down cf the same. But though the Saviour 
commanded his disciples to preach the Gospel 
throughout the world, he did not promise 
them any money for doing it; he did not even 
tell them where the money necessary for their 
personal support was to come from, With 
recurd to this matter, they were to trust in 


will 
t, concerns 
ma he p 


TLUCLUCU Aid avy 


| those days were not supported by foreigners. 
| Wi nowhere read that the native preachers 
} Went every month to the Apostles for their 
| pay. They supported themselves; hence they 
| were full of courage, and did not fear to 
|} preach the gospel even in Jerusalem. We, as 
preach not be sed about this matter 
of self support; we must accept it gladly, for 
if the preachers refuse to accept it, our people 
will also be unwilling. I have said that the 
Scriptures do not tellus just how the early 
Apostles were supported, but I ought to have 
added that they do tell us how Paul was 
supported—he preached the gospel and sup- 
ported himself. That is way Paul was 
pported. And he did not because he 
had no claim on the Church, but because he 
preferred to do it. The Apostle taught that 
it was ihe duty of the Church to support its 
pastors. He says (Gal. vi. 6) ’Let him that 
is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all good things. The gospel, 
at the first, went out from Jerusalem, and 
spread to distant regions, It is not to be 
suppose'l that all the early converts to Christ- 
ianity were at once perfectly acquainted 
with their duties, and yet it appears that, 
from the beginning, their preachers trusted to 


‘ 


Cis, Uiust 


tne 
l so, 





Go They were directed not to take any 
mcr 2y in their purse, or any clothing beyond 
ther immediate necessities. The Saviour's 
meaning is: carry only the cross; don't bur- 
den yourselves with other matter; the cross is 
all you have strength to bear. Where do you | 
suopose their food was to come from? The | 
€aviour tells us: “ And into whatever city you 
euter, and they receive you, eat such things as 
are set before you,” and again, “ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.” Our people are poor, 
bat still it is their duty to support their preach- 
ers; and the preachers must be willing to re- 
ceive such support as the people are able to 
vive. The preacher devotes himself wholly to 
the work of the ministry, and is entitled toa 
support from those among whom he labors. 
The native church, indeed, should not only 
support its own pastors; it ought also to sup- 
port the missionaries who bring the gospel to 
us. We were in darkness, in the way to hell, | 
and they brought to us the message of salva- 
tion through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Who supported the Apostles sent forth by 
our Saviour to preach the Gospel? All we 
know is that the early Christans were very 
generous; they “sold their possessions and 
goods, and ! all mon, as cvery 
man had 


“ 


p d them to : C1 
t . 
need, The native Curistiaus in 


| whom 


| money for their missionaries, 
| himself, i 


them for support. Now the ca changed, 
In Christian countries the members of the 
Church support their own pastors, and also 
raise missionary money 
they send to preach the 
heathen lands. 
mission: ry 


se is 


to those 
gospel in 
In early times there was no 
society in Jerusalem to raise 
Paul supported 
lile others of the early preachers 
were supported by the churches they served; 
but the Methodist Socic 
passes even Paul; for, while h 


support 


y)} 
Vi 


y sur- 
> supported only 
himself, this Missionary Society both supports 
its own and helps the native church 
here to support its pastors. Now while it was 
proper jor the Missionary Society to aid us 
during our infancy, it seems to me that the 
time has come forus to commence providing 
for ours:lves. For this view I assign the fol- 
lowing reasons:—Ist. If we, as preachers, are 
supported Missionary we 


by the 
ought io be missionaries, preaching at large 


missionary 


agents 


2) 
a 


Society 


| through the country, and hence we can never 


become your pastors, and it will be impossible 
for us to organize the Christian church here. 
2nd. While supported by a foreign society, 
we seen: to be preaching for foreigners, and 
mony persons will think we are serving man, 
God, You know the proverb: * Kat his 


hut 
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rice, speak his words.” 3rd. While supported | the gospel, and give liberally, or the church 
by others, we make no sacrifices. The foreign | can never be established here. Let us come up 
missionary is considered responsible for every- | with one heart and one mind to this work. 
thing. It any trouble arises, the members run | Henceforth let every one say—* The Saviour is 
to the preacher, the preacher runs to the mis-|my Saviour, the gospel is my gospel, the 
sionary, and he is expected to settle all mat- | Church is my Chvyrch, the preachers are my 
ters. Now all this is wrong, and the sooner’ preachers:” and let us never cease our efforts 
we change the better. 4th. We must become | till the Church of God is firmly established in 
self-supporting in order to acquire strength | China, 
and courage. Our infancy must not continue | 
forever; we must become men; while depend- | z é 
ing on others, we are necessarily feeble and | 
timid; we cannot go with confidence before CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 
the public, or even before our own people. a 
Our motives are suspected, and consequently 
our preaching fails to affect the masses. 5th. | 
We must become self-supporting in order to | 
obtain final salvation. It is wrong for us to | 
receive support from the missionary society | 
when we can support ourselves. It is wrong| 4, This antediluvian world, or 
for us to receive service or money withont ithe a Lastest sven Uheciaite 3 
doing our utmost to return an equivalent. The | ~ RK, 1aV ing gone t a ough its 
child may at first receive nourishment from ; Great Revolution or year, 1s destroy- 
its parents, but as soon as it is able to work it|ed by a Deluge and returns to Chaos 
must provide for itself, and also contribute to | ¢s" Fikes dinmnin ? 
the support of its parents. The missionary! 12 Consequence oF the ¢ egeneracy 
society has helped us during our infancy, and | Of mankind ;” and then, in due time, 
we cannot longer postpone vigorous efforts the succeeding world emerges, by 
son hpi ae — as ithe assuaging of the waters; and the 
nd now, I very much desire that we may | Tis). : . P ars shae.2 
all take hold of this matter in the right spirit. I irst Man who eo to usher = 
It is no time for sadness; we ought to rejoice the new golden age, and who is rep- 
that it is our privilege to aid in establishing | resented as escaping from the Del- 
the Christian Church in Foochow. I was de- ‘uge with seven companions, is Fuh- 
lighted when I saw that this subject was to es = t ae le: gages 
come before us at this annual meeting; and I he cr Noah. The succession of simi- 
believe the Holy Spirit is helping us; for all;lar worlds blends these two eternal 
the remarks made this evening are in perfect beings together, so that the First 
harmony. After all, I incline to think that | 41 i ae ae ae ‘ 
the laity of the church are ahead of the “#4, 1S in! vality, Pwan-koo rewp- 
preachers on this subject. The trovble is pearing in Fuh-he, that is to say 
with us. We are afraid to trust God in this | A dam reappearing in Noah, or. the 
matter. But why should we fear? It is true Great Fathe ¢ £} er . 7 
that God has not promised us money for wren ather 0 _ the wOne veatnen 
preaching the gospel, but in the Bible he has | world, called Jupiter in Greece and 
directed us, when we go forth to preach, "to Rome; Baal, by the Cannaanites; 
provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in | Bel or Belus. } the Chaldeans. ¥ 
your purse.” He knows where our support is | ?©4 OF Delus, Dy the Uhaideans, V 0- 
to come from; can we not trust Him? You rahm, by the Hindoos, &e., Xe., and 
recollect that when our Saviour wasin the; Shane-te by the Chinese. Chavs or 
world he fed the multitudes who followed him | yp. "+. P ie k v A eo d 
merely from curiosity; will he not feed us A 18 £ Wan-x00 ; irom this cere 
who follow him, bearing his cross? Will he not | being is formed Heaven and Earth, 
feed us who go forth to preach his gospel, and | hy }ijis dividing into two; this *“* Ceelus 
to suffer for him? Don't trouble yourselves | (“4 moo aha a hen ie ee 
s0 much about the people; don’t be always and Terra then gener ate Fuh-he by 
looking back to see where your supplies are to their union: hence, it is plain that 
come from. Let us trust in God and go for-) Fuh-he or Noah is the same as Pwan- 
ward. We must bestir ourselves. If we are |}. a ‘ = oe ‘ = a 
always to be infants, depending on others, koo or Adam ’ 1. €. the latter is but 
then I am sure it would have been better if the & reappearance of the former. 
Missionary Society had never given us any! » a ee 
pecuniary aid. We are fully able to begin this | _, 5. Out of this Great Extreme OF 
work in earnest. If we were to give as much Great Monad, or Cirele, or Egg, 
for nee hee ee give to the devil, we emerge, according to the Yih-king, 
would soon be able to support our own pastors. Ne ELE. : Ce i : 
We pay less money as Christians than the the Eight Diagrams, which are the 


heathen do. We must give money to support Universe divided into eight portions, 
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viz : Kéen, Kwan, Le, K‘han, Chin, | 
Seuen, 
Earth, 


Kan, and T dauy; : or Heav en, 
Hills, and Seas. 


Fire, W ater, Thunde or, W ind, 

But these, as Con- 

fucius tells us, are also eight beings ; 
e.gr. “ Kéen is Heaven, and there- 
fore he is called Father; Kwan, 
Farth (his wife), and therefore she is 
illed Mother; Chin is the first male, 
aud is therefore called the eldest 
son; Seuen is the first female, and 
is there called the eldest daughter ; 
Khan is the second male, 
therefore called the second son; Le 
is the second temale, and is theretore 
called the second daughter; Kan is 
the third male, and is therefore « 
ed the youngest son: Thuy is the 
third female, and is therefore called 
the youngest daughter.” Vih-ing 
Ch. IX. “The various appellations 
by which Heaven or the Divinity is 
known to the Chinese, are not titles, 
but names. Thus, for instauce, &% 
Kéen” &c. Chin. Rep. Vol. XVIL p. 
630. 
gods worshipped by the whole Pagan 
world without exception, from an- 
cient Britain round to China, and 


consisting of the Great Father, 
Shang-te or Kéen or Heaven; his 


wife the Great Mother; three sons 
and their wives. As they emerge 
from Chaos they are Adam and his 
family; and as they issue from the 
Deluge, they evidently consist 
Noah and his family; and as Chaos 
and the Deluge are confounded to- 
gether by the doctrine of the succes- 
sion of similar worlds, these two fam- 
ilies are consequently blended to- 
gether, and Imperial Heaven or 
Shang-te, the First Man or Great 
Father, partakes of the characters 
both of Adam and Noah. But, as 
all the gods in heaven are collective- 
ly Shang-te, this ogdoad like the 


triad melts into this chief Demon-| 
regard to the’ 


god; e. “With 
whole (cirele or universe), then Earth 


gr. 


is this one Heaven (Shang-te), and the’ 


six children are this one Heaven” 


AND MISSIONARY 


is | 


and is, 


eall-| 


Here then we have the chief 


ot 


‘commencement of the 
‘world, and Noah and his wife, with 


daughters.” 
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|(Shang-te) Yih-king Vol. XIII. 19, 13. 


Com. “Ifany one doubts whether 
Empress Earth is included, I should 
say that Empress Earth was evident- 
ly ine ‘luded in the designation Shang- 
te.’ ” Shoo-king, Canon. of Shun. Com. 
Thus his three sons, or triplication, 
melt into the Great Father; and 
her three daughters, or triplication 
into the Great Mother; and this 
Father and Mother form one great 
Hermaphroditic deity under the one 
title “Shang-te.” “The genuine triad 
doubtless consisted of three sons born 
from one father, and united in mar- 
riage with their three sisters, and 
this was sometimes mystically ex- 
pressed under the notion of the 
primeval Demon-god wonderfully 
triplicating his substance &e. We 
shall constantly find the old hiero- 
phants confessing that in reality they 
have but one god and one goddess, 
for that all the male divinities may 
be ultimately resolved into the Great 
Father, as all the female divinities 
finally resolve themselves into the 


Great Mother.” Fab. Vol. I p. 24 


“The eight forms ofthe Great Fath- 


er mean the eight persons who were 
saved in the ark ; those eight persons 
whom the Egyptians adored as their 
chief gods, and whom they depicted 


sailing together in aship over the 
ocean.” Ibid p. 44. (Art. No. 
par.6.) “This double unity,” 4% — 


in China, “male and female, pro- 
ducing a double triad of gods and 
goddesses, and thus completing the 
sacred number eight, is manifestly 
Adam and Eve with their three 
sons and three daughters at the 
antedilnvian 


their three sons and three danghters 


iat the commencement of the. post- 


diluvian world.” “The complete 
number of the Cabiric deities as 
given by Pherecydes, amounts pre- 
cisely to eight; namely, a father and 
a mother, with three sons and three 
“The whole Cabiric 
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family, which consists of four males! Earth, was also made a symbol. of 
and four females, must be collective- the Ark.” &c. “As the globe which 
ly those eight persons, who were pre- is a solid circle, is sometimes sub- 
served in an Ark, when all the rest stituted for the egg, so the Circle or 
of mankind were overwhelmed by ring, which is a plain sphere, some- 
the waters of the deluge.” “Saturn times oceupies the piace of the 
whom we have seen to be palpably globe.” &e. Lbid. Vol. I. p. p. 175, 
the same as Adam reappearing in/176, 189. 

the person of Noah, is said to be the; 7. This rep or Imperial Heav- 
husband of IKhea or Opis, the Satur- en or (younger) —« — or Shane-te is 
Upa of the Hindoos. These are the |) Fub-h deified, In the list of the 
parents of three sons and_ three |‘ names” of the Shang-te of the Con- 
daughters” &e. bid. Vol. IID, p. p. fucianists already referred to, as 
58, 59. Saturn is Monad and Chaos, | given in the Chinese Rep. Vol. XVII. 
like —# — or Shang-te. The Ota-\p. 6530, we have another remarkable 
heitean religion teaches that former- one given to this Kéen and —& —, 
ly a man was born. of the sand of who is there emphatically styled 
the sea, who married his own daughter “the Divinity.” The “name” is 
(the Yin principle in China), and by | 5& T*ae-haou: and his full title. as al- 
her became the parent of three males ready mentioned is 58 KL if. He 
and three females. These intermar- | receives the highest’ = worship in Chi- 
ried; and with their descendants the | na, and we learn from Ce that 


Lbid. 


earth was gradually peopled.” 


Vol. I. p. 326. 


6. The globe or Circle or ovum 
mundi, itis also evident, is the 


Karth (Yin or female prin nciple) as it 
gives birth to Pwan-koo or Adam, 
and the Ark as it gives birth to 
Fuh-he or Nosh. “The ancient 
pagans, 
globe, were wont to symbolize the 
world by an egg. .. The symbol 
was employed to represent not only 
the Earth, but likewise the universe 
in its largest extent.” &e. “ But 
there was another world which the 
hieroglyphical ege was employed to 
represent, as — as the Earth or 
universe. At t riod of the De- 
luge, the rudiments of the new world 
were enclosed together within the 
Ark which foated on the 
of the ocean iu the same manner as 
the globe of the Earth was thought 
to have floated in the waters 
Chaos. Hence the Ark was esteem- 
ed a Microcosm or little world; and 
hence arose a complete intereommun- 
ion of symbols between the Ark 
and the Earth. The egg according- 
ly, being made a symbol of the 


he pel 


of 


in almost every part of the 


surface | 


LE i and 


this *'T*aec-haou is 7 an (Shane- 
T° . aT F 
te). His throne is in the ’ East, the 
ey 4] : . 
residence of the Thais or superior 


principle, and the ancient Emperors 
saeriticed burnt. off es to him in 
the ire is restored 
from the ehacs of winter. “The Te 
(Shang-te sacrificed to in Spring) is 
T-ae-haou and his attend: ant God 
Kow mang.” Le-ke Ch. IIT. p. OT. 
and, on turning to the Mirror of His- 
tory we find that T’ae-haou Fuh- 
he, the * First man,’ to 
the Contucianists, more strictly 
speaking, a reappearance of Pwan- 
koo from the chaotic Deluge. This 
Emperor is the “ Kéen,” or Heaven, 
or Great Father of the Yih-king who 
comes out of the Chaotie Great ex- 
treme, with his seven nions, 
In his human character, he is, like 
Pwan-koo, and Jupite - ape Bac- 
chus, &e. &e., K Ff or the son of 
Hea aven (Shang-te); and in his deified 
character, he is (like these gods) K 
or Sh: ng-te himsc If; the “ Sove reign 
Mind,” or soul of the universe. Shun 
appointed him ‘to rule over the en- 
tire heaven,” and called him J 

“the Lord of Heaven,” 


rin 


spring, when nat? 


° 
Is 
se 


+7) 
it 


Is 
>  B4 
according 


OF, 


1)? ys) 
compa 
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and “the Great Te” 


Shang-te), as 


“being — proper sles ‘fo Supreme 
Heaven.” = Shin-séen de. See. IIT, 
Ch. 5 pp. 6.7. The Confucianists 
tell us that this Fubh-he, or their 
“First Man” appears at the begin- 
ning of the Yin-hwny, at the com- 
mencement of each worlkl: (See. 


Diagram of Suce. of 
and henee he is said 
lished the (human) Extreme,” or 
gin. Confucius in the Lun-vu (Ch. 
X) tells his disciples to * observe the 
seasons the Heae,”’ (Dynasty) 
in which the Yin was considered the 
¢ the 
| 


worlds in No. a) 
to have ‘“‘ estab- 


ori- 


io 
Ol 


first Liwuy, as being pe riod when 
the First Man, and the interior crea- 


tion emerge from chaos at each rev- 
olution of Heaven and Earth. This 
Yin-hwuy in which Fuh-he comes 


forth from the Chaotic Egg, is the 
Spring season of the World, and an- 
swers to the Chin Diagram of the 


Yih-king; and in this Classie we 
told that, * The Ruler 


are 
(Shane-te) is- 


sues forth in the Chin Diagram.” 

Sec. W. Ch. 4. Fuh-he then is the 
Classical Shang-te, “the Lord of 
Heaven,” &e. &e. who issues forth 


from Chaos or the ovum mundi, to 

adjust his budy the world, of which 
this “third (or 
nature,” is the animating soul and 
real deity; and hence we are plainly 
told in the Le-ke (See. IV p. 56) that 
“ Man is the Minp of Heaven and 
Earth.” And, this Shang-te or De- 
mon god, governs his body the world, 
we are also told, just as the soul 
governs the body” in man; i.e. he 
is inherent in it and rules and guides 
it. This Shang-te is also called FE 


~Z, jit, the god, or rational soul of 


Heaven or the world, as Jupiter was 
the Tnxos or rational soul of Lleaven 
or the world, according to the Stoies. 
This “ Mind of Heaven and Earth,’ 
is only manifested, or issues forth 
from his egg, _— the world re- 
quires renewal; e. gr. “ When the 
myriad of bien are generated and 
flourishing, then Heaven and Earth 


youngest) power ot 
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do not exe rt theaip Mind; but when 
they have decayed and require to be 





(again) generated, then Heaven and 
Earth exert their Mind.” Sing-le 


de. Ch. XXVI p. 12. Thus again, 
Shang-te, notwithstanding his high 
sounding titles, is, after all, but the 
chief Here-god of the whole Pagan 
world, or the First Man deified and 
blasphemously decked out in the 
attributes which belong to Jehovah 
alone. In fact this follows inevitably 
from the statement that Shang-te or 
FS. — comprehends all the * gods of 
Heaven” in himself’; “* 


Instead,” says 
Faber, “of describing the unity 
which they all acknowledge, as 
superseding the plurality: they (the 
pagans) speak of their gods as being 
equally one and “many. Whatever 
therefore the many be severally, the 
one must be collectively; because 


the unity is but a combination of the 
plurality. Tlence since the many 
are hero-gods; the one which mystic- 
ally comprehends them all in an im- 
aginary hermaphroditic being, must 
evidently be a pantheistic conjeries 
of Hero-gods, and therefore cannot be 
the true God.” Vol. IlT pp. 61, 62. 
“Tere,” in the heathen Monads, 
“so far as I can judge, we have the 
only divine unity that the heathens 
ever worshipped; an unity, which has 
often been mistaken for that of the 
Supreme Being, but which really has 
nothing in common with Him, save 
that it bore the name, and was dec- 
orated with the usurped attributes 
of the Deity. Jbid p. 60. This 
period of the world is called #% FE or 
the postdiluvian period, and we 
learn from Chinese History (in exact 
accordance with Scripture) that the 
period of man’s life was henceforth 
shortened. Fuh-he, like Noah, 

regarded in his human form as “the 
first sacrificer,” and as dwelling se- 
cure in the mids t of the “ Birds and 
Beasts.” He instituted marriage, 
taught the people Agriculture, As- 


'tronomy, and many useful arts, and 
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is Adam as he comes out of C haos, 
and Noah as he escapes from the! 
Deluge which is always confounded | 
with Chaos. 

8. The world or Shang-te then, 
is designated in the classics “ Kéen” 
or * Heaven,’ and * Heaven and 
Earth;” and we are not left to mere 
conjecture, but we are distinctly | 
told that he is Man (body and soul); 
e. gr. * Heaven (Shang- -te) i is a mould | 
=a og! Mans Man is a small 
Heaven.” Microcosm,“ Heaven 
and Earth are a mould—a Great | 
Man; Man is a small Heaven and | 
Earth.” i.e. Microcosm, Yu-luy IZ | 
26. “Man’s head is "round like | 
Heaven (Shang-te’s head) and his| 
feet are square like Earth,” (Shang- 
te’s feet) Choo-tye’s Works. Ch. XLII 
31. “The Sun and Moon in Heaven | 
(Shang-te’s eyes), correspond to the | 
eyes in Man.” Sing-le d&c., Ch. 
AXVIT. p. 1. And as this deitied | 
Man is an hermaphrodite, he is the 
Great Father and Mother of all 
things, who like the hermaphroditic 
Jupiter “ generates the world trom 
his sacred womb ”—the Earth; e. gr. 


*“Teaven and Earth are the Father | 
and Mother of the myriad of things.” | 


Shoo-king, Sec. IV. p. 2. * Confucius | 


said; In ancient times intelligent | 


kings in serving their fathers were | 


filial, and hence they intelligently 
served Heaven, (the Great Father); 


they also served their mothers in a| 


filial manner, and hence they served 
Earth (the Great Mother) with in- 
telligence.” 
Heaven and Earth had not sexual 
intercourse with each other, the my- 
riad of things could not exist.” Yih- 
king: Kéen Diag. Sec. 1 p. 30. “In 
families, the female properly remains 
inthe inner apartments, the male 
in the outer. A male anda female 


constitute the great principle of 
Heaven and Earth.” Jbid Sec. IZ. 
p. 10. “Marriage is the great prin-| 


ciple of Heaven and Earth. If 
Heaven and Earth had not sexual 
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Heaou-king, p. 13. “ It 


[4 pril, 


lintercourse \ with each other, the my- 
riad of things could not exist. Mar- 
riave is the beginning and end 
imankind. ° Ibid. p. 38. “ Heaven 
and Earth are my father and mother, 
and my father and mother are 
| Heaven and Earth. Heaven is fath- 
ier, and father is Heaven; Earth is 
lmother, and mother is Earth. Men 
jonght to serve Ileaven and Earth, 
| as they serve their father and moth- 
fer; and children ought to serve their 
‘father and mother as they serve 
Heaven and Earth.” Sing-le de., Ch. 
IV p. 21. Shang-te then, or Heaven 
}and Earth animated, is dag 34 Adam 
or Noah regarded as an Hermaphro- 
ditic Monad, who * at once the 
Great Father and Mother of the 
| . m 
| whole universe. These two beings 
are plainly the Coelus and Terra or 
|Hermaphroditic Jupiter of the 
|Greeks and Romans, and like them, 
are sacriliced to at marriages as be- 
ling the patrons of fec undity (No. 1. 
12.) Astothe two beings included 
under one name “Heaven” = or 
“Shang-te,” Mr. Faber says. ‘ All 
ithe chief gods of the Gentiles were 
hermaphrodites ; but when they are 
divided into two distinct persons male 
and female, the two perpetu: ally bear 
a name common to both.” Vol. I. 225. 
9. The eight Diagrams of the 


|Yih-king are the eight divisions of 


‘the whole universe or %—, 

Shang-te, according to the Contuci- 
anists; and hence, regarded as one 
hermaphroditic being, these constitute 
his parts and members; e. gr. Kéen 
(Heaven) is his head, Kean (Earth) 
is his womb, Chin his feet, Seuen 
his thighs, A*han his ears, Le his 
jeyes, Aén his hands, and Thuy his 
mouth.” Sec. JV Ch. 8. Thus Shang- 
te is but a deified man or Hero- god, 
and the Chinese are no exception to 
the general statement of the Apostle, 
that the heathen ‘ professing them- 
selves to be wise, became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God into an im: age made like 
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to corruptible man.” They have,;embraced. There is nothing that can 
like every other heathen nation in| fortify them against the temptations 
the world, “changed the truth of!of the world so wellas the Word of 
God (concerning the Creation and|God. We have an excellent example 


Deluge) into a lie, and worshipped 


and served the Creafwre rather than 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever.” 





STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES AMONG 


BY REV. JNO. E. MAIOOD. 


How shail we promote the more thorough 
Reading and Study of the Scriptures 
among our native Christians. 


It is impossible to read the history 
of the Jewish nation, without being 
forcibly struck, with the vast import- 
ance which that people placed upon 
the reading and expounding of God’s 
Word. The reason for their so doing 
may be seen, by referring to Dent. XI: 
18, 19, when Moses in laying down 
precepts for the guidance of the Is- 
raelites, exhorts them saying:—* Lay u 
these my words in your heart and in 
your soul, and bind them for a sign 


of this in the temptation of Christ. He 
who spoke as man never spoke has by 
his example taught his followers for 
lages to come that the Pivine Word 
|is the safest fortress in which we can 
take refuge when assaulted by the ene- 
jmy of souls. When tempted to un- 
belief, the Redeemer’s answer was:— 
“Man shall not live by bread alone 
but by every word which proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Every one 
whe wishes to grow in knowledge and 
in grace must follow the example of 
Timothy of old, who knew the Holy 
Scriptures, “which are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Seeing then, that the Scriptures 
}are of such vast importance to every 
believer, it may weil be asked:—How 
can we promote the more thorough 
reading and study of the Scriptures 
among our native converts? In the first 
|place, my answer is:—Give the Christ- 








upon your hand, that they may be as|1ans the Scriptures translated into a 
frontlets between your eyes. And ye|language, which will not only mect 
shall teach them your children, speak: | their prejudices, but which they can 
ing of them when thou sittest in thine | Understand. It will not do for those 
house, and when thou walkest by the who wish to become acquainted with 
way, when thou liest down, and when God’s Word and who wish to do his 
thou risest up.” The psalmist David Will, to study the Bible as the Chinese 
also declares that that man is blessed | Study their own books. Our duty in 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord, | perusing the Bible is not to stand be- 
and who meditateth in that law both|fore it and to admire its style and 
dav and night. symmetry; but to stand within, that 

‘A man who wishes to instruct others |W@ May believe and obey it. In the 
in the doctrines of Christianity without | ¥8y of inward communication and obe- 
a thorough perusal of the ‘Word of dience only shall we see the beauty of 
God, is like a workman without his/|its treasures. In China owing to the 
tools. Those converts who have been |4ifference between the written or 
but a short time released from the | Classical language and the different col- 
bondage of sin and corruption, especi-|loquial dialects, there are many con- 
ally require the study of the Scriptures, |flicting opinions respecting the best 
that by feeding upon the milk of the| medium for conveying Scriptural truths 
word, they may advance from childhood | to the people in writing. In Foochow 
to manhood, ‘as so be able to feed|We are favoured with a written col- 
upon the strong meat of the word, | lequial as well as classical,—which in 
which will enable them to make a bold ‘saeco parts of the Empire is not the 
profession of that faith which they have | case. The New Testament and other 
Nesinnahia -|Christian books have already been 


d before the October mecting of the Foochow | ~« rs oa ae 
srieionary Conference, = " | printed in it, about the utility of which 
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some entertain doubts, whilst others are‘ 


strongly in favour of it. From the ar- 
gunents which T have heard advanced 
for and against Its use, in the = transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and from) what 
T have heard from the natives them- 
selves, [am rather in favour of havine 
the Scriptures for distribution amongst 
the Christians at Foochow, printed in 
the best classical style with the col- 
Joquial interlining fit or at the? bottom 
of the page. By this means: we partly 
meet the prejudice of the learned and 
at the same time, by having the col- 
loguial, we shall have a book which 
the most ordinary reader can, to a cer- 
tain extent, understand. 

If all our converts had a thorough 
knowledge of the classical, then there 
could hardly be two opinions as to 
which is the best for general use; but 
unfortunately such is not the case, and 
if the Scriptures are only given to them 
in the classical, they will be a dead 
letter to the majority of them. We 
cannot deny the fact that, the people 
are generally prejndiced in favour of 
the classical books even when they 
know but very few characters. 

Ihave asked some Christians who 
know but few characters, why they 
sometimes prefer reading the classical 
Testament to the colloquial, since they 
ean understand the latter much better 
than the former, and the reply inva- 
rially was, that those who know the 
character would laugh at them if they 
saw them read the colloquial books. A 
book such as [have suggested will go 
a great way in obviating the difficulties 
which are in our way. It will serve 
as a sort of commentary, and will en- 
able those who havea fair knowledge 
of the classical, (if they refer to the 
colloquial) to see more clearly the 
meaning of some passages which other- 
wise might be obscure. None can 
laugh at it; because it will be written 
in the best classical, and what is of 
more value than all, it will be written 
in colloquial, which will more readily 
appeal to their heart and affections. 

Having now got the book which is 
supposed to be the most suitable for 
conveying Divine truth to the people, 
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the next question to be considered is:— 

How cau we make the people interest- 

ed in the reading and studying of it? 
. P - 


In considering this question let us di- 
vide the i is nus into two classes, 
those who tench and those who are 
taught. Virst I believe that those who 
are sent to evangelize ought to be well 


Instructed in the Word of God tf they 


are to interest those to whom they are 


sent. Let us take a clanee at the na- 
ture of the missionary work as earried 
on in Foochow, and we shall easily see 


he vast importa of thoroughly in- 


sts if we wish the 
Scriptures to be studied by all the con- 


verts. 


structing the Catecin 





Foochow being the most influential 
and important city in the Fokien pro- 
vinee, is chosen as the chief centre for 
missionary operations. It is here the 
inissionaries reside and hold their con- 
ferences. Around Foochow there are 
other cities varying in distanee from 
iifty to one hundred and fifty miles, each 
containing many thousands. of inhabi- 
tants. Foochow 


to @ 


Vv soon becomes too small 


ve sufficient seope for missionary 





enterprise, and one of the surrounding 
cities is looked upon as an exeellent 
place for establi ing a mission station; 
a house is rented and one of the Chris- 
tian converts is sent there from the 
chief city to evangelize. Soon after all 
the cities of importance are in a similar 
manner Oecupicd, each forming the 
radius of a great circle around Foo- 
; k does not stop here, 
for converts soon increase and the work 
extends even to the villages where 
houses are rented and converts station- 
If these Cate- 
chists who are placed in these several 
stations, at such distances. from the 
foreign missionary, and who are to be- 
'come the representatives of the most 
holy religion of Christ, are men whose 
Spirituality has been well tested and 
who have been well instructed in the 
| Scriptures, then you may rest assured 
‘that success will follow, and the Word 
| of God by them will be read and stud- 
lied, and those whom they teach will 
|take a deeper interest in it. Ifon the 
'other hand they lack both the knowl- 


| 
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chow. Ane wor 


ed to act as preachers. 
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edge of the Scriptures and devoted- | other kinds of evidences, the highest, 
ness to Christ they are undoing a work | surest, and most complete. 
which by giving sufficient time might| The more we study the Bible the 
be well done in the future. more shall we admire it. Like the 
Owing to the great distance of most|kalidescope with its vast variety of 
of the stations from Foochow, the for-} colours, the Bible each time it is ex- 
eign missionary ean only visit themjamined carefully will present to the 
about once every two or three months,| reader a greater variety and beauty. 








at which intervals he can only stop at} 
each station about a day or two at the) 
most, so that, it is quite impossible for | 
the missionary to instruct the Cate- 
chists sufficiently during his stay with 
them. As it is not our object now, 
however, to raise difficulties but rather 
to obviate them, let us try and devise 
some plans which may best accomplish 
our object. 

To keep the stations supplied with 
well instructed men, I believe it will 
be necessary for each of the missions 
to keep afew of the most intelligent 
and best men we can get, constantly at 
head quarters under the instruction of 
one of the missionaries. These will 
answer as a sort of depot and will be 
ready to supply the place of those who 
may not be sufficiently instructed, or 
who through want of zeal or spirituali- 
ty may be removed from their stations. 
The missionary who will have charge 
of them will have an opportunity of 
instructing them in the evidences of 
the Christian religion, which will for- 
tify them against the adversary and 
will enable them to give areason of 
that hope which is in them. He will 
have many opportunities of impressing 
upon them the importance of the pro- 
found study of the Word of God, and 
especially the private study of it for 
food for their own souls. 


Boyle in speaking of the style of 
Scripture says:—“I use the Scriptures 
not as an arsenal to be resorted to only 
for arms and weapons........but as a 
matchless temple, where I delight to 
contemplate the beauty, the symmetry, 
and the magnificence of the structure; 
and to increase my awe and excite my 
devotion to the Deity there preached 
and adored.” 


In the private study of God’s Word 
they will find out the internal evidences 
of Christianity, which are above all 











The Bible is like the gold mine; when 
we get beneath the surface we shall 
discover in it the richest treasures. 
3ut I may be'asked :—How can we best 
make those helpers who are at their 
different stations, study the Scriptures? 
Those who are in Foochow are under 
the control of the missionary who can 
instruct and interest them in the study 
of Bible truths, but what are those to 
do for instruction, who are scattered 
throughout the country at different sta- 
tions, some of whom as yet may have 
but a very limited knowledge of the 
Scriptures ? 

My suggestion would be:—Have peri- 
odical examinations, say once or twice a 
year when all the Catechists will be 
expected to assemble at Foochow. 


When I say examination I donot 

mean to ask a few questions, each 
erson answering with an open Bible 

in his hand, but that part of the exam- 
ination ought to be in writing, by which 
means the progress each person has 
made in acquiring a knowledge of the 
written character will be seen, as well 
as the proficiency made in the study of 
the Scriptures. 

The portion of Scripture on which 
they are to be examined ought to be 
named at the end of the previous ex- 
amination. The most useful and prac-. 
tical men are not always those who car 
answer themoston paper. Thereforedue 
allowances must be made. This mode 
of examination will act as a stimulus to 
make them study the Bible, and to the 
intelligent and hard workers it will 
give satisfaction; for they will know 
that their work will be appreciated. 
In these examinations, the value of each 
portion of Scripture must be impressed 
upon them. The Bible is like one 


| grand chain: every part of it helps: to 


form a link. Like a building complete, 
every book of the Bible helps to form 
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the grand structure and to make up 
one great whole. 

To suppose that portions of the Old 
Testament are merely historical facts 
and ritualistic ceremonies without much 
meaning or depth of spirituality, is to 
deprive ourselves and those whom we 
instruct of a great deal of comfort 
which otherwise we might obtain from 
the Word of God. The simple histor- 
ical fact about Melchisedek blessing 
Abraham after the slaughter of the) 
Kings, might have been passed over 
as an event of no great importance, 
were it not that the inspired Psalmist 
declares that same Melchisedek to be 
a type of Christ. And St. Paul 
the same incident as the strongest 
argument to show the superiority of 
the priesthood of Christ over that of 
Aaron. Look at Leviticus and ex- 
amine it carefully, and you will find 
that there is hardly a book in the 
Bible, that displays the sinfulness of sin, 
the holiness, justice and mercy of God 
to a greater extent. The Bible is like 
the mind of God who gave it, a mine 
of the greatest wisdom, the depths of 
which we can never fathom. 

Now let us consider the best means 
to use for making the native Christians, 
{who are not in the employ of the mis- 
sions) read and understand the Scrip- 
tures. Many of this class cannot read; 
therefore they must depend almost en- 
tirely upon the person sent to teach 
them for all necessary instruction. It 
is impossible for the missionary who 
ean only visit then once every two or 
three months, to teach them. The 
persons then who will be responsible 
for their instruction will be 
chists who are left in charge of the 
different stations. I prefer using the 
name eatechist to that of helper or 
preacher; for I believe the best way 
to instruct those who are merely feed- 
ing upon the milk of the word, is to 


uses 
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the cate- | 


ject selected for the course of 
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catecbized in the Word of God. We 
don’t want catechists to beeome self 
conceited orators, whose discourses are 
perfectly unintelligable both to them- 
selves and to those whom they try to 
teach; but we want them to be humble, 
truthful men of who will sit 
down with the people and tell them 
about those things which concern their 
eternal happiness. 

k, at least, they ought 
to have Catechetical classes at ench of 
the stations, where all the converts and 
inquirers who possibly can ought to 
attend for instruction. To see that 
this is done the missionary might each 
time when he visits his station, eall the 
Christians together and eatechize them 
to see whether they are growing in 
The portion of Scripture, 
on which the Catechists were last ex- 
amined at Foochow, might be the sub- 
instruc- 
tion. If they are improving in know- 
ledge, then the missionary will easily 
see that the Catechists are doing their 
duty. By such examinations as these, 
the missionary will havea fair check 


‘ } 
God, 


Once each wee 


knowledge. 


| upon the work of the Catechist; he will 


know the wants of the people better, 
and will be better able to solve their 
doubts and to impress upon all the im- 
portance of the study of the Seriptures. 
The people will take greater delight 
in reading the Word of God. They 
will sce that its precepts are holy, just, 
and good and are given to be our rule 
and guide through life. 

In examining the Bible they will see, 
that the Old Testament is not contrary 
to the New, but that both harmonize 
together in showing forth the glory 


land goodness of God, the fallen and 
‘currupt nature of man, and the redemp- 


| 


eatechize them; for by so doing their | 


wants will be better known to the 
person who instructs them. It was 
the custom in the early church to do it. 
It was so in the Church of England a 
half century ago, until Sunday Schools 
were introduced where children and 
young persons are now iastructed and 





tion of sinners through Jesus Christ. 
Obedience to the precepts of God’s 
Word will raise them from a low state 
of moral degradation to a life of holi- 
ness and love, and will by the Holy 
Spirit’s help impart to them that wis- 
dom and happiness which only can be 
enjoyed by the people of God. They 
will see by clusely examining the Bible, 
that itis the only book which claims 
God for its author, unmixed truth for 


its contents, and salvation for its end. 
‘ 
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BY J. DUDGEGN, ESQ., M. D. 


In addition to the 
to the Court of 


visits of Russians 
Peking there mention- 
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the Amoor for the N: atkane. 


ed, and to throw more light upon those | 


Amoor, we 
information. 
Amoor are 
Plath’s 


transactions on the 
now add the following 
The facts relating to the 
drawn alinost entirely from 
* Mandschurey.” 

In 1672 Russia sent two noblemen, 
Milowayotf and Kawyakoff to Peking, 
whose names were inadvertently omit- 
ted in the first paper under this date; 
and in 1677 the Greek Spafari with a 


early 


suite. Spafari was dragoman of the 
tribunal of envoys in Moscow and is 
mentioned in another paper, as being 


sent to Peking at the time of the first 
negotiations. 

itussia’s first acquaintance with t 
Amoor began in this wise. Some Cos- 
who had built a winter quarter 
the mouth of the river Ulja (Ula) on 
the sea of Okhotsk, heard first in 1639 


he 


sack: 


ft 
alt 


from the Tunguses onthe river Ud 
(Udi or Uda) that they had intercourse 


with a settled 
ov the rivers 


agricultural people living 


and bartered sables for grain. On an- 
oO her rive r Omut (Amegun, Omogun 
of William’s sony , afte: wards Chamuin, 


Chinese Henkon) dwelt Tunguses who 
carried ule with a peape on the 
lower Amoor, called Natkans, who bed 
a particular language of their own. In 
exchange for their sables, they got 
from them silver, copper kettles, glass, 


> + ‘ 
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‘They re- 
|ported other news that on the upper 
Amoor or Shilka, there dwelt a peopls 
ealled Daurs, rich in agriculture and 
cattle. One of their princes, Lawkai, 
dwelt at the junction of the river Ura 
with the Shilka. Here silver was work- 
ed and melted, which was exchanged 
for sables which they sold again to the 
Chinese for silk and other wares. 


These reports were the occasion of 
the expedition of Wassilei Pojarkow 
in 1643. After he had crossed the 
mountain which is the watershed of the 
Aldan and Seja, he came toa river 
Bryanda, after two day’s journey to an- 
other river af the same name and after 
two days more to the Gilla, after 
four days to the Ur, and = again 
after three days to the Umlekan, which 
all flow from the West (?) into the 
Seja. Reindeer Tunguses dwelt on the 
second named river, cattle breeders on 
the Ur, and the Daurs dwelt at the 
mouth of the Umlekav, carrying on 
agriculture and cattle rearing. Here 


came one of the people of the Dutschers 


Seja and Silkar (Chikiri) | 


corals, and silk and cotton stuffs, which | 


they did not themselves, however, man- 
ufacture, but got them elsewhere. On 
one river Mamur (Amoor?) lived peo- 
ple who cultivated the land, kept cattle, 
distilled bri andy, and conve eyed flour up 

Ct This Note came to res 1d too Ta ite for in- 
sersion in its proper place . The additional in- 
formation it supplies is interesting and valu- 
able enough to justify insertion in this man- 
ner, Ld, Ch, fec.] 


(according to Gerbilon in Du Halde, the 
Mantchus are meaut when so termed 
by the Russians) who live below the 
Seja. He heard, besides, that six weeks? 
journey from Umilekan * dwelt a 
Khan, by name Borboi, in a town with 
wooden walls and fortified with ram- 
parts, Which sent out 2-3000 men to 
make war on the neighbouring peoples. 
Besides bows and arrows, his people 
had also fire arms and in his capital 
cannons alszo, The sables which he re- 
ceived as tribute, he sold to the Chinese 
for silver, tin, copper utensils, silk and 
cotton stuffs.. His land produced cattle, 
znd corn. From the latter whisky was 
made. The languagethere was so differ- 
ent from that on the Seja that an inter- 
preter was required. At the mouth of 
the Selimda, (Selimga) which four days 


journey beyond Umilekan falls into the 


Seja from the East, the Daurs had a 
strong place called Moldikitschid; an 
other pl ice Doduwa was situated where 


* He 
was first 
his' return; 


no direction. His news 
to paper in Jakutsk after 
accounts for the apparcut: 


mentions 
reduced 
which 


cgufusion in some places, 
i 
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the Saja falls into the Shilka. (The up- | 
per part ofthe Amoor is also sometimes | 
so called). Up the Shilka dwelt Prince | 
Lawkai who had much land under cul-| 


[ April, 


idence wereseen four others, belonging 
to his brothers and relations. There 
were little fortified places whither the 
people could flee when hostilely at- 


tivation, and disposed of the surplus of 
his grain to the Mongols in lieu of cat-| 
tle. Three days journey from Unmle-| 
kan, Pojarkow, found at the mouth of; 
the brook Gogul Kurgu—a Dauriaa | 
place—a day’s journey brought him to 
the mouth of the Toma, which flows 
from the East, another day to a place 


tacked; wooden walls with four to five 
shooting towers, surrounded by high 
ramparts and deep ditches; under the 
towers were covered gateways for 
sorties. Inside were large wooden 
houses, of one room with paper win- 
dows, which could in a case of neces- 
sity shelter from 50 to 60 persons. 


of the Daurs, called Baldatschin and, They remained in the third little town; 
another day, to the mouth of the Seja.| here La kai came with his brothers to 
Besides these places, there dwelt also|ask what they wished; but he had no 
all around numerous Daurs, who carried | confidence and went away again. In 
on the cultivation of the land and| the fifth (4th?) they met his sister. She 
gardens. Inthree weeks more he reach-| related of the Bogdoi, a powerful lord, 
ed the mouth of the Schungal (Sangari)| at whose command all the Daurs of 
and after six days at the mouth of the} that region were, that he ate and drank 





Amoor. (The Ussuri is probably here, 
meant. About this point somewhere | 
the river bears often the name Amoor.) | 
Up to this point and four days journey | 
further dwell the Dutschers, then come | 
the Natki, and Jastly towards the mouth | 
of the Amoor to the sea the Giliaks. 
Pojarkow spent two weeks journeying 
through each of these peoples. Those! 
on the coast carried on fishing in sum-! 
mer and hunted sables in winter, 
and as they had never been tributary, 
Pojarkow was able to take away 
from them 480 sables and 10 robes fur- 
red with sables. His return journey 
was along the sea coast by means of 
the river Ulja (1646). 

Some hunters afterwards made excur- 
sions in these regions and discovered, 
in 1647, a new way tothe Amoor by 
the river Ura. Half a day’s journey 
below its mouth, the Amoor was reach- 
ed and boats were seen which came in 
the autumn from the upper regions of 
the Shilka to Prince Lawkai, to buy 
grain. Lawkai’s residence, they heard, 
could be reached on horseback from the 
mouth of the Ura (Urka) in one day. 
The place lay above the river Gldekon. 

After these and such like attempts, 
Terofei Chabarow’s expedition set out | 
in 1649. Lawkai had heard of hir ex-| 
pedition, and fled with his people, so 





that everywhere they met only with 
empty houses. Besides Lawkai’s rvs 


out of gold and silver bowls, had bows, 
arrows and swords, also firearms and 
cannons. His residence had an earth- 
wall and in the shops were precious 
goods for sale. The river Non flowed 
past it. But still mightier was the Khan 
who ruled over this one. 


In the first town he settled down; 
they discovered holes where the Daurs 
in their flight had hidden a large quan- 
tity of grain. The Amoor promised 
fish in abundance; here and there were 
thick forests, full of the most beautiful 
sables and other animals which were 
worth hunting. He then returned, 
but came again the following year with 
a stronger body of men. Albazin by 
this time existed. From here he sailed 
down the Amoor; after the first two 
days, he arrived at a burnt Daurian 
village of the prince Dasaul. In the 
same manner had the inhabitants of 
two other places, which were reached 
the following day, left on the arrival 
of the Russians; then they came toa 
fortress, which by means of partition 
walls, was divided into three divisions, 
and belonged to three princes. The 
works of the fort were of wood, filled in 
with earth and plastered above with 
mud. No gates were to be seen, but 
around, were pits a fathom deep, in 
which covered ways led out of the fort. 
The Daurs shot from the towers ot 


their triple fortress so many arrows, 
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that the field appeared to grow spikes. former had mere hamlets of not more 
They fought bravely but of course their | that 10 huts, while the latter livedin 
weak works could not withstand the; large villages of from 60 to 80 huts. The 
Russian weapons. The Daurs all re-|Atschans supported themelves neither 
mained, to the number of 661 men, ex-'by agriculture nor cattle rearing, but 
cept two who fled. The Russians cap- lived entirely on fish. He here wintered; 
tured 243 women and girls, 118 child-,10 days’ journey from here should 
ren, 237 horses, 113 cows; the inhabit-|have dwelt the Giliaks. But scarce- 
ants had trusted to secure them in|ly had he sent 100 men up the Amoor to 
holes, dug in the roads inside the for-| procure provisions than he was attacked 
tress. They met Chinese, who to the by 1000 Atschans and Dutschers. Their 
number of fifty always sojourned here arms saved the Russians; but soon the 
collected tribute and carried on trade. } prince of Ninguta whom the governor 
In vain they invited the surrounding | of the Mantchus had sent to their help 
princes to subjection and the payment |at their call for assistance came with 
of tribute. When they came the next|2020 men, 6 cannons and 30 guns. 
day to Bambulai’s city, they found it|The bravery of the Russians repulsed 
a waste. He and his people had fied. |the might of the Mantchus; however, 
They heard from two prisoners, that | when the Chinese threatened to come 
opposite the mouth of the Seja, there | with a large force, he found it wiser to 
dwelt a prince Kokerey, and after pass-| return to the upper Amoor. There he 
ing some other places of the Daurs,|was strengthened, and courageously 
there then came a strong, newly laid! continued his journey up the Amoor. 
out fort of the three princes of that | His messengers gave the most brilliant 
region. After a voyage of two days|descriptions of the Amoor countries. 





and a night, he arrived at the mouth 
of the Seja and found on the right 
bank of the Amoor below the mouth 
of the Seja, in place of Kokorey’s 
city, only 24 empty huts. Towards eve- 
ning he reached the described fortress, 
of one of the three princes, where 
many of the Daurian princes had hidden 
their best goods. They caroused just 
outside the city:—so much the easier 
was it for the Russians to take the 
fortress. The princes delivered them- 
selves up, but forthwith all the Daurs 
fled. The barbarians set fire to the 
city and sailed down the Amoor. In 
four days Chabarow came to a mountain 
which passes over the Amoor from S. 


“There were inexhaustible riches—a 
superfluity of gold, and silver, beauti- 
ful sables, cattle breeding, agriculture 
and fruits—the inhabitants wore no 
other clothes than those made of gold 
jand damask.” From all quarters the 
Cossacks forthwith hastened to this 
Siberian Paradise ; although these splen- 
did things had long since disappeared. 
Chabarow was followed by one Step- 
anow. He sailed down the Amoor in 
1654, made good booty on the Songari, 
but had to withdraw before the Chinese 
force. He attacked some Daurian 
hamlets just as they, on the other hand, 
destroyed the Russian palisaded vil- 


| lages. He proceeded up the Songari 








to N., between the Songari and Seja | in the following year, robbed the crop, 
and takes in both banks of the river.| built among the Giliaks a palisaded 
For two days and one night he sailed | village and took possession of, (from 
between the same; after other two days|them and the Dutschers,) about 4800 
he reached the mouth of the Songari.|sables, 8 black and 56 red foxes; but 
The people that dwell on the Amoor|on their return, they found that the 
above and below the mountain, are | Dutschers had forsaken their dwellings 
called by him Goguls. From the|on the Amoor and Songari; so that 
mouth of the Songari, down the Amoor | there was nothing more for his robber 
for seven days’ journey, dwell the | companions to carry away. When they, 
Dutschers—then came to the Atschans. | however, returned in 1658, the Chinese 
The Goguls and Dutschers both tilled | totally defeated them and took from 
the land and reared cattle, only that the ' them 3200 sables and other property. 





























e land*onithe river MA, wie) id falls | 


into the! Seja, at the junction of the | 
Seja with the Amoor, was the most| 
frnitful in the world. They discovered | 
here an old city Aigun * onthe N.} 
bank of the Amoor, halfa days’ jour- 
ney below the mouth of the Seja. It 


extended 400) fathoms long and 100 
broad, alone the Amoor; had earth walls 
from two to three fathoms high’; inside 
was a square Espace of eighty fathoms, 


likewise encireled with high earth walls. | 


Several swarms of Cossacks went 
forth from Albazin to the East to the 
river Henkon, routed heaps of Natki 
and Giliaks, built palisaded villages and 
came back with hooty (1682). 
meantime the Chinese, first 
themselves in the old city of 
(1683); later, built on the S. bank 
the Amoor, Saghalien oula hotun (the 
city of the black river) 1685; blocked 
up the way te the Chamum (Henkon ?) 
and destroyed the palisaded villages 
and winter quarters of the Russians on 
the Seja, Selimga, Amgun and 
(1682-1685). 
of from 40 to 50 and 10,000 
fantry with 150 light field pieces 


settled 
Aijeun 


Tugur 


in- 
and 


men, 


50 pieces of heavy siege artillery. ” 
Albazin, 


men W 


“hey 
which with a gar- 
ith 3 


marched on 
rison of 450 
300 muskets, could not, of course, hold 
out and had to surrender aiter a short 
siege (1685). The city was destroyed 
and the Chinese followed them as_ far 
as the Argun. The indeed, 
again invaded it, rebuilt Albazin the 
same year, raised the siege of the Chi- 
nese (1687) but on the 27th Aug. 1689, 
the treaty of Nertchinsk was entered 
into, and the qnestion of the 


cannons and 


Russians, 


Amoor 
and Albazin, was then settled against 
the have more 
paaenete in the first and second papers 


> It was s built 


tussiuns, as we 


by Y uag-te (1404-1425) of 
the Ming dynasty, but was destroyed 20 years 
later by the Mongols. Du Halde calls it 
Ayhom. We may expect to hear something 
of this ancient city from Archimandrite Pal- 


ladius who is at present making researches in | 9°”, 
| Being 


that region, 
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In the} 


of | 


With 100 Bussen (boats?) | 


fully | 








PURE W vATER. 





BY J. G. KERR, 


M. Dz. 


water in 
id the necessi- 


The large proportion of 
the animal ec onomy 
ty for its frequent supply renders it 
very important that pure water 
should be used in all the food and 
drink taken into the system. 


thi 


Since water is the most universal 


solvent in nature, most of that in 
common use contains mineral or 
vegetable, and sometimes animal 


inatter in solution. 
The sources from which water is 
derived are Ist rivers, 2nd springs or 
wells, 3rd rain. 
The water from rivers may be 
comparatively pure, but generally 
contains a sinall proportion of min- 
eral matter in solution, when’ the 
water is mostly derived from Springs. 
After rains the proportion of mineral 
matter is very small, but then earthy 
matters are held in suspension mak- 
ing the water turbid. In the ne- 
cessity of large cities the water is 
made foul from the mixture of 
animal and vegetable matters in a 
state of decomposition. These im- 
purities may be removed by settling, 
as is done in large 


reservoirs which 


v 
\ 

lar 

a 


receive and supply water to large 
cities or by filtration through sand 
and charcoal. Thus treated, river 


suitable for use. 
well water 
inineral matter in solution ; general- 
ly some salt of lime or Magnesia or 
Soda. The well water of large cities 
also contains animal and vegetable 
impurities, 


water becomes 


Spring or contains 


Rain water when received directly 
in vessels, as it falls, is the purest 
G otter water. That which is el- 
lected from a well washed roof’ is 
sufficiently pure for drinking and may 
be used in all climates with the full 
assurance that it is perfectly healthy. 
free from all impurities, it 
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is just what the system demands. 
and must have. One third of the 
weight ofthe body is pure water, 
ard the constant drainage through 
kin, lungs and kidneys, requires 
that new SUP] plies shall be eons tantly 
led. Sivues the necessity 
this article, important for health 
aud comfort should be as pure as 
possible. A cheap and simple mode 
of preserving rain water is a desider- 
atum in China, and therefore much 
complaint is made of bad water, 
which is often made worse in the 
addition of spirits, in the vain hope 
that it will neutralize the bad prop- 
erties of the water. 


+ 


thes 


ad a 


so 


ing rain water for use in my family, 
which is at once simple and inexpen- 
sive, and which I suppose can be 
used in all parts of China and I 
strongly recommend it to all mis- 
sionaries and others who wish to pre- 


serve health and enjoy the luxury of 


pure sweet water in a hot climate. 
The vessels which I use are the 
common round jars in which the 
Chinese preserve their Samshu, the 
mouth of which is about three inches 
in diameter. After the jar is filled, it 
is sealed up just as the Chinese do it 
to keep their spirits. Each jar con- 
tains about three gallons, and asa 
dollar will buy over twenty of them, 


e 
Le 


ns 
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| CONNECTION OF CHINESE 
AND HEBREW. 
it. Pager. 
BY REV. J. KDKING. 
Time was when all men had one 


language. Divine aid was given in 
the formation of human speech, but 
man himself by the exercise of the 
organs of sound with which he was 
furnished first framed human words. 


‘Hence it is said in the seriptural 
narrative of creation, that the Lord 
God brought animals to Adam to see 


| what he would called them. 
[ have adopted a mode of preserv- | 


Could he 
their various 
stock of mono- 
by imitating the 
of walking, 
sounds uttered 


do other than imitate 
eries? With a small 
syllables acquired 
noise of concussion, 
Siclaeerasts’ 
heavy bodies falling, 


ot 


| by birds and quadrupeds, of wind 


ot water and so on, he would make , 
a vocabulary to begin with; but for 


|eonverse with his Creator he would 


any number may be filled and put! 


away, for use in the dry season. In 
this way the water will keep perfect- 
ly pure and sweet for an indefinite 
period of time. During the rainy 
season a small number of jars is sut- 
ficient as they can frequet ntly be re- 


filled. The advantages of this plan 
are! 
ist. The water being put up in 


small jars, it can be kept air tight. 
2nd. 
at a time t 
-f bY 
is undisturbed. 
srd. The plan is cheaper than 
cisterns and more convenient, since 
it can be used in any loeality. 


he water in all the others 


As only one jar is opened | 


need more especial aid. To trace 
the step’s of man’s progress from 
the commencement of lanenage down- 
wards is now beyond our reach. 
But we are justified in expecting 
that results should fiow from 
a comparison of types like Hebrew 
and Chinese, being two of 
oldest accessible stocks. 


The Hebrew of the Bible can be 
shewn to be based on an older system. 


some 


as 


the 


Its dissyllabic roots have sprung 
from monosyllables, and it is possi- 


ble by the aid of cognate languages 
to explain how, before the growth 


of the Semitic grainmatical system, 


the primitive root added, inserted, 

'or suttixed a consonant, and so be- 

came triliteral and dissyllabie. 
Illustrations have already been 


I 


given of the pretixing of sibilants. 


‘shall now attempt to make it clear 


that the liquids Rand L have fre- 
quently been introduced between the 


initial and final consonants. 
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Par is acommon root meaning “to | meaning by a derivation. And what 
9 i ‘ ° bse a te ” > 
scatter.” It is found in the Chinese | 18 the word “ field but the same 
#% po sow seed, % fa or Par send Tt with an inserted L, and the P 

, ; ae , change to F ? 
jorth, inthe English forth, spread, | ;,,° P . 
De Bas Se ear These little changes in the root, 
: sparsus ! ’ se : 
IH BE MAID Sparsus, TH be mons" \so useful in themselves, tend to con- 
bodaraho scadter. Compare in He- | ceal the etymology of the words, and 
brew Baran sprinkle, hail and Barop 


, ito hide from our view their primi- 
scattered. The corresponding surd | tive form as one used by the ances- 
form is Parap scatter, expand, and 


: itors of all the nations now spread 
Parasn and Paras also take thesame | over the world. Because the Chi- 
sense with modifications of meaning, 


inese do not thus modify their words, 
the one signifying divide and the! some persons imagine that it cannot 
other separate. Another form is Parat | he shewn that their language is iden- 
scattered. Compare the Tibetan Brat |tieal with ours in origin. But let us 
toseparate. The letter Ris an intruder |yeflect on the circumstances of the 
in all these words. It has been|ease. The Chinese never insert R 
caused by an effort of the root to ex-|or L, nor do they prefix sibilants. 
tend itself. As the root of a tree The energy of the voice is expended 
pushes its way wherever it can, so each | rather on tones, and other elements 
root in language struggles perpetu-|of speech. Yet the roots are the 
ally after new modifications as if it |same. The Semite nations introduced 
were a living thing. The combin- | these modifications of language which 
ation Par or Pap or Bar or Bap has ¥ 
in Hebrew (and the same occurs in 


constitute the Semitic type subse- 
quent to the departure of the Chinese 

other languages) as much the sense | from Western Asia, and too late for 

of scattering and extending without 

the inserted R as withit. Thus 


the Chinese or the Tartar dialects or 
Papap means separate, Prputu divi- 


the Japanese, to shew any trace of 
them. But the Hebrew roots if 
sion, Banat divide, Purs scatter, Pazar stripped of these appendages do not 
disperse. The sibilants S, SH, TS, | differ essentially in sense from the 
Z, and § are all changed from an! (Qhinese roots. “The Chinese then is 
older D or T. But if this were 
doubtful there are many more ex- 


an older type of the same original 
: °X- |language, as that from which the 
amples where the D or T is not sib- ies sekteds F cample ji 
ilated, as Parar break forth, cut,|—. Rx, 8. . 
Parnan to open, expand, Patnacu Pie anciently pronounced Brr, and 
to open, Prernacu a door. So in Eng- | Meaning to separate, other, is the same 
lish “bed” means that which is ex-| thing with the Hebrew Banat divide, 
tended, if we are to believe what Bar alone. 
the Lexicographers tell us, and this} This is another branch of the great 
is the same root which still keeps its | family of words to which Parap, and 
two essential letters in the word|broad, with the other examples 
“broad” taking an adjective signifi-| given in the paragraph immediately 
cation. Here an R enters, and there | preceding, with such words as pars, 
is a second in the Scotch “ braird” | partior, findo, fidi, &c., all belong. To 
meaning breadth, applied to a field|divide, scatter, disperse, extend, 
of corn. The Ris not essential to|}widen and many more are ideas 
the primary meaning, but it is aj}mutually related, and come out of 
convenient addition made by thejeach other by gradual change in 
unconscious effort of languange to|signification. Division becomes scat- 
mark off a@ particular shade of the! tering, and scattering becomes. eaten- 











sion aceording as the thinking facul- 
ty coneentrates itself on one or an- 
other element of the object or action 
vhich it mal use of language to 
* Sprout * is if traced to its 

vord as ‘‘forth” 

It isasmall putting 
wtorstem. Pout isa 


ae 1. : 
he lips, and spout, a 


res 





e same 

5 
ut. 
Forth from a 1 


pitiing forth ot t 








starting forth of water. This last 

: ie : 

is or ally the seme word as 
ER ee eee 

puteus, fons and fountain. 


r 5 ute 7 
ith the ITebvew dictionary there 
, 4 


ro 1 
4 tew exvamnpies of ft 
i 


are not 
ed Rand L, but more of the former. 
Ba qi 


ut 


9 


a 
Wilite. 


RAK, lightning, Chin. bak 

8. Berrrn, covenant from a root 
barath cut. The Latin foedus 
from tindo, tidi cut. ‘I'he Chinese is 
ws Prr certainty which we thus learn 
to be connected with 4% Bar to cut 
down, beat, punish, 

4. Barann, to fly. The Latin is 
fugio, the Greak pheugo, the Eng- 
lish fly (where Y represents I G) the 
Chinese jf Bi or Bix ¢o avoid, escape 

5. Daraxn, tread proceed, D 
REKH, way ff Lox way, road. 

6. Darasu fo seck. Gesenius says, 
the original sense is to tread down 
with the feet, hence to ge /requenily, 
and hence to seek. The Ciinese have 
¥z2 t‘at and # c‘ha or more ancient- 
ly Dar to seek The Greek Zerro to 
seek is of the same family. 
initial Zhas taken the place of D, 
asin the Hebrew darash, the final 
SH has taken the place of T. 

7. Huarasn cut, engrave, plough, 
fabricate, with Hnarars cut, sharpen 
are in Chinese $i Kar to cut. 
Latin Caedo and in English Cut. 
Without the inserted K the root 
takes the forms Karat to (ill, Kna- 
rHaTu, strike. 
Hurre 


is 


n 1: 
Uvrus, king 


ef the Persians was called by the 


e 
R: = 


a7 
até Sdn. 
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he insert- | 


The | 


In| 


prophet Isaiah Kuorrsu, which 
Greek anthors say means the sun. 
Gesenius says the Zend was hur, as 
in Ahnromasdes the true name of 
Ormuzd, the good God of the Per- 
sians, and the Hormosda of the Mon- 
gols. The Chinese is 9 Nrr the sun. 
The Chinese initial NI frequently 
takes in western languages the form 
of K or KH. gt 

Tarap push is the Chinese Ff 
t‘ni or Tur also meaning to push. 

10. Knrarane, bend the knee is the 
Chinese  kwei kneel. The phonetic 
‘part of this character ows that K 
was once its final le- ind that it 
was called Guk, or sie thing like 
it. 

11. Para, break Parane loosen, 
begin. In Chinese ff] P*ik to open, 
break open, begin. 
| 12. Karas approuch, go near to. 
‘In Chinese the word is J Gip to 
| reach, arrive at. 


9, 


18. IKXarats cut and Karasn an 
te root to cut. The Chinese is 

&i) Kar to cut. 
14. Banrae to be bright, in Chinese 


| white, clear, in English bright. 

15 Dara, burn, in Chinese #% cho 
or Dax to kindle, in Greek teko to 
melt, inglish torch. Hence day, lux, 
luceo We. 

16. 
| Arab. 
nese 
Kerk black. 

17. Ilnavax, divide, part, scatter, 
in Chinese ff ke or Kex to separate. 

18. Karam, to wound, especially 
by calumnies. From this, says Gese- 
nius, perhaps comes the Latin word 
lcalumnia. In Chinese the root 


Bi k‘en to cut. 


HnaLakn, 
Hhalak 


is the 


black, wretched, 
black. © This in Chi- 
common word & he or 


is 


i9. NGarapn, cover, veil one’s s Nf, 
in Greek is kalupto éo Aide, and in 
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Chinese #% kai or Kar to cover. The| want of uniformity in the monosyl- 
Hebrew has also Kapuar to cover. |labie type which there strikes the 
20. Patae divide and Prure a/¢ye- The Sibilants S and TS are 
stream, are represented in Chinese found there prefixed to roots as in 
by i p‘ai or P‘ax branches, streams Hebrew, and between the initial and 
our ‘ \final consonants oceur Y, R and L 
&e. The English break and branch | 9s medials. This resemblance is not 
are from the same root. Also the | accidental, but arises from the fact 
Tibetan Brve a stream. |that the Tibetans and the races cog- 
These twenty examples of roots) nate to them in Birmese peninsula, 
with inserted R and L are all taken | left western Asia latter than the 
from those parts of the Hebrew vocab- Chinese, and that when the Tibetans 
ulary where, K, T, P and G, D, Band Birmese emigrated by Cabul and 
or modifications of them are the|Cashmere to the mountain vallies 
initial letters. Cases of identity oc-| which they have ever since inhabit- 
cur so abundantly in all parts of the | ed, the structure of Semitic grammer 
dictionary, as to lead the inquirer; had made no small progress. We 
to a conviction that the Chinese andj find in the Tibetan verb for example 
Hebrew words were originally one. | the vowel O used to mark the imper- 
This identity was quite anterior | ative, just asin Hebrew. Thus the 
to the formation of the peculiarities| verb P‘rax ¢o separate, in the prete- 
of Hebrew grammar. The distinc-|Tite P‘ran and in the imperative 
tion of genders, the article, the verb| P‘rot, just as in Hebrew the verbs 
paradigm, the inversions in the order | Parat and Parasn to scatter, sepa- 
of words, were still unknown. The|7#e, (in Syriac Pras) became in 
creative genius of Semite grammar! the imperative Pror and Prosu. 
commenced its work after the separa-| The Tibetan equivalent of the 
tion of the Chinese branch of the! Hebrew Baraxn to bend the knee, to 
human family, and occupied itself less is Baa happiness, the Chinese 
first with the expansion of the prim-| being #§ fu or Pox, happiness and 
eval word into a dissyllable. The fu or Box to bend to the ground. The 
roots originally consisting of two German beugen, and English bow 
consonants took a third either betore are the same word with these Chi- 
or after or between them. /nese and Hebrew forms. The physi- 
It was when the Semitic grammat-| cal sense came first and is retained 
ical system had arrived at this stage, | in all the languages except the Tibe- 
that the formation of the verb para-|tan. The idea of blessing was de- 
digm by internal changes in thejrived froin that of kneeling, and 
vowel and the prefix of letters be-| hence the knee was also in Hebrew 
came possible. The root of three| called Berrxu. The Chinese retains 
consonants was the base from which) the idea of blessing in his very fav- 
alone the complicated ramifications} ourite word #§ fu, happiness. But he 
of Hebrew accidence could grow. |has entirely lost sight of its etymol- 
The linguistic principles of the! ogy. For this he must look to the 
Simite race were destined to have a} Hebrew. It is interesting too to 
wide influence. The prefixed sibi-/ notice that we have a vestige in 
lants, with the inserted R and I. are China in this etymology of the habit 
also found in the language of Tibet) of receiving a blessing on the knees 
and in all the Indo European tongues. | which distinguished the patriarchal 
Any one who has looked into a Tib-|age. Here is a glimpse into the 
etan dictionary will have noticed the | depths of time. We sce the veil up- 
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lifted from many intervening ages. |and in many of the country towns and 
Men were humbler then than they | Villages, the literati and gentry are 
are now. The son knelt with respect ;much more powerful than the local 
to receive his father’s blessing, as he authorities. 

did, yet more reverentially, ‘to the | For my present purpose the gentry 
One God who was then universally |may be considered as included in the 
known. The filial piety of China, literati, as China can scarcely be said 
and the national habit of kneeling |t© possess any class of men correspond- 








to superiors are derived from the 
patriarchal customs of Western Asia. 





THE LITERATI OF CHINA. 


BY UTIS. 


Tam sure we hear enough talk and 
see enough writing about the Literati 
and Gentry of this country. All mis- 
sionaries seem to regard them as per- 
sonal enemies, and indeed they appear 
to have incurred the reputation of 
being hostile to all foreigners. Is there 
any difficulty about a foreigner resid- 
ing ina Chinese town, the literati and 
gentry immediately appear on the scene 
as the chief instigators of the move- 
ment. Does a foreigner propose to 
travel in the interior, some member of 
this respectable body is sure to come 
forward with sage and solemn reasons 
why the journey should not be under- 
taken. Is it proposed to open anew 
Port or modify a Treaty stipulation, 
one of the first questions to be asked is 
—what will the Literati and Gentry 
say? 


If, however, one set himselfin any | 


particular neighbourhood to ascertain 
who these so potent individuals are, 
he will occasionally find them hard to 


be sought out. Sometimes they consist 


of an old man—perhaps the oldest in 
the village. On other occasions the 
literati and gentry will be found to be 
two or three rich families who enjoy 
the reputation of letters among a boor- 
ish popuplation. In large cities, how- 
ever, these men form a sort of caste 
and exercise a very decided influence 
not only over the people but also over 
the authorities. The latter constantly 
quote them as representing the wishes 
of the great majority of the people, 


‘ing to the class known by that name 
among us, and the Chinese themselves 
jwould not, I think, recognize the dis- 
|tinction. Now in the first place I 
‘must divide the body of men known 
|as the Literati into two classes—the 
literati proper and the so-called literati, 


The former are at present a com- 
| paratively small number of individuals 
jand seem to be decreasing from year 
to year. They may be known on the 
| streets by characteristics very like those 
| which mark their brother sages in the 
| west. They have generally an antique 
Appearance, wear the skull-cap irregu- 
larly on the head, look through a pair 
‘of large spectacles, and carry under 
| their arm an umbrella of Mrs. Gampish 
\dimensions. They generally shuffle 
‘along the streets at an uneasy pace, 
and if followed for a few minutes they 
are usually found to disappear with a 
jerk into asecond hand book shop or 
some other congenial retreat. If yoa 
enter into conversion with one of these 
men you are astonished at the amount 
| of learning, bearing on his own country 
| chiefly, which he has acumulated. The 
classics of course he can repeat, but he 
also knows intimately the voluminous 
annotations to these. The histories of 
the various dynasties, the great men 
they produced, the lives and works of 
ithe latter are all known to him. Not 
unfrequently too these learned men 
ishow an aequaintance not only with 
‘all that is orthodox but also witha 
‘large amount of heterodoxy. Thus 
they are often well informed in the 
|history and literature of Buddhism. 
|Nor do they leave unread the works 
|of the Taoists, and Chwang-tze, Lao-tze, 
‘and Han-fei-tze are better known to 
jthem than such men as Scot Eugena 
‘and Roger Bacon are to their brethren 
‘in the West. Now these, who are 
‘genuine literati, seldom or never take 
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in local broil 


part ls and disturbances. 
They rarely raise an outery against 


foreigners—either against their religion 
or against their mere existance among 
the natives. Though strictly orthodox 
and privately quite opposed to the in- 
troduction of anything barbarian, they 
like to lead a quiet philosopher’s Hfe, 
believing that the world can never be- 


come so good that there will not be 
some in it bad enough to leave Con- 


fucianism for even Christianity. 


But I come now to the second divir 
Bion—the so-called Literati, and it 
to these that IT wish more particularly 
to reter. They are of tolerably easy 
recognition in any Chinese city. They 
are generally young looking and rather 
flashy, but those who are somewhat 


is 


ayes 


Cla 


advanced in years generally wear a 
grave and haughty look. The cap is 
either adjusted perfectly straight on 
the head so that the ornament for 
front is in a line with the nose, 

it is raked a little to the side. The lo: 
dress is as if fresh out of the folds—tlic 


shoes plain but neat, and everything 
about them argues punctiliousness and 
a wish to appear well before the world. 
In one hand is usually a fan inseribed 
with a few verses, the work ofa friend 
or companion. They 
sence of politeness and there is an air 
of classic decorum about all their move- 
ments. These men, however, 
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are the very es-| 


have | 


very often only the name and external | 


semblance literati and are quite 
ignorant of their own history and liter- | : 
ature. If you try to open a conversa- 
tion with them about the sacred books, 
they generally tell you that they studied 
those books when young but now they 
have forgotten them. 

When the would-be-literary family 
is rich, a tutor is engaged to prepare 
the hope of the house for his Degree. 
A weary time this wretch has—trying 
to impart to his pupil not only infor- 
mation but also the capacity of acquiring 
information. After several years “ grind- 
ing,” the promising 
the examination and comes 
“pluckt.” This, of course, 
but another trial is equally 
ful, and finally a literary 


back duly 
is ill-luck, 
unsuccess- 
title is obtain- 
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ed by purchase. It is indeed,a su hiect 
of * much sorrow to the genuine literati 
in China that literary titles s ould be 
sold and so cheaply as they are now. 

30 or $40 willin some places obtain 
the right to be regarded as a man of 
letters, and who would not purchase 
so enviable a distinction at that slight 


cost? Ifthe rich youth, however, ult 
mately succeed in obtaining 


by examination, h 
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the ignoble fowl 
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yond dispute; and he sheds a eloi ‘Vv over 
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the unlettered family to which he be- 
longs 
These examinations do not by any 
means form a test of a man’s general 
attainments. For many years the ele- 
ment of most importance in 
eat least has been fne writing 


» those who seek for Decrees pa 
» attention to style than 
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sition of knowl and the 
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most studied are the collections of litera- 
ry essays. On several occasions at- 


tempts have been made to introduce 


reforms but without any permanent 
success, and the mode in which the 
thought is expressed may now count 
for more than the thought itself. Thus 
many of those who have actually ob- 
tained literary honours in the proper 
way are yet without scholarly learning, 
and many know only the letter of the 


classics without being able to appreci- 


ate the inner spirit. 
Suppose a foreigner is looking out 
for a teacher and he invites one of 


these so called literati to introduce one 
to him. told 


— < 
He is sure to be or one 


| whom the man knows, a person of vast 


youth goes up to) fi 


erudition, deeply versed in the litera- 
ture as well of modern as of ancient 
times, with an intellect clear as the sun, 
and whois at present out of official 


employment by some unfortunate ac- 


cident. This prodigy of intelligence 
comes on the appointed day with his 
friend, and the two are ve ry careful in 
going through the proper bows and 
other forms of politeness to be ob- 
served on aceremonial visit. “Well, 
Sir,” says the foreigner, “Your friend 
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has told ine that you are a very learn- 
ed man, and as I want to know as 
much as I can about your country I 
hope you will become my teacher. 
Have you read any Buddhist: work ?” 
“Oh,” says the prodigy with a Peck- 
sniffian smile, we of the learned body 
do not read heretical writing.” “Oh, 
no, of course, [ought to have known 
that. Well f want to study the Pun- 
ts‘no and some other works on animals 
and vegetabies.”. “Oh, T never read 
any of those—they are only for doctors 
and druggists.” “ Well, there were I 
believe some celebrated aathors under 
the Sung dynasty and [want to read 
some of their 
Chow Leen-lit.” 


those 
* Ah yes,” replies the 
prodigy, “there were several illustrious 
scholars at that period but Lam not 
acquainted with their werks.” “Good! 
Oh, I was forgetting. ‘ Will von kind- 
ly tell me what you have read?” “TI 
have read the Four Books and the Five 
King. We of the learned denomina- 
tion recard these as the most import- 
ant of all books, and if one knows them 
he has enough for this life.” Just im- 
agine a German youth coming to Eng- 
Jand to study English life and literature 
with a teacher, and the man who offers 
himself for that post stating as_ his 
qualifications that he had learned his 


works—say 


of 
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Catechism, Creed, How doth the little | 


busy bee, and Persuasives to Early 
Piety. But suppose the foreigner en- 
giges the prodigy of learning and pro- 
be i ] 4 = “ts = eal > >» ms b4 bd 

ceeds to read the Four Books with him, 


he soon finds that neither to these does | 


his knowledge extend. He can read 
the text and give the explanations 
which accompany it, but beyond these 
he is absolutely ignorant. Not only is 
he utterly unable to offer any original 


solution for a difficulty but he is also) 


ignorant of all the parallel passages 


which would throw light on the ob-| 


security. Wherever Chu-hi fails him, he 
is utterly helpless. 


If again we turn to affairs external 
to their country, we find these so called 
literati still more lamentably ignorant. 
Thus, for instance, with the foreign 
countries with which China is now on 
terms of friendship they have little 
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or no acquaintance. Of England if 
they know anything they know little 
more than that it isa Jesus-worship- 
ping, opium-selling country, perched on 
the Northwest corner of the world and 
abutting on chaos. France is to them 
a country of similar barbarians wor- 
shipping the Lord of Heaven and a 
sometimes at peace and some- 
times at war with England. America 
consists of anumber of escaped Eng- 
lishmen who some time ago suecessful- 
ly rebelled against England and who 
are so hopelessly barbarous that they 
have never yet been able to establish 
an Imperial form of Government. Nor 
is it to be wondered at that these so-eall- 
ed literati are thus devoid of knowl- 
edge, in as much as they seldom read a 
good book, and often possess very few. 
Ot some I have been assured that they 
had not a single literary work in their 
house. Others have a few such as the 
Classics, 2 book of quotations, two or 
three collections of essays, and a his- 
torical romance. These form the Li- 
brary, and whether read or not make 
their owner a literary man. This is 
as if one were to acquire at home a 
learned repute by having a library com- 
posed of the Bible, Macaulay’s Essays, 
the Book of Quotations, and Gulliver’s 
Travels. 


Cross, 


Being thus grossly ignorant? with re- 
ference as well to their own country as 
to foreign lands they resort to various 
devices in order to keep up their litera- 
ry reputation. One of the commonest 
of these is abuse of heteradoxy, a prac- 
tice in which they are often very in- 
consistent. Thus one of these individ- 
uals will ridicule and revile the wor- 
shipping of the popular deities, and 
will condemn in set round terms the 
whole system of Buddhism or Taoism 
as vile and pernicious. Yet this man’s 
wife, with his knowledge and consent, 
will frequent temples, burn incense, 
make vows, pray for the recovery of 
any sick member of the family, and 
consult the gods respecting the future. 
Speak to the husband on the subject 
and he will probably answer with a 
smile of conscious superiority :—‘ Oh, 


old women are fond of the clergy!” Nay 
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more, these very men will themselves 
pray to the Queen of Heaven, or the 
goddess of Eyes and Ears, or any other 
deity, will learn Buddhist prayers, and 
consult Taoist fortune tellers. Another 
device is the maintenance of a literary 
man in the family. Sometimes for a 
ridiculously small annual stipend a poor 
but accomplished scholar is retained in 
the household to serve the double pur- 
pose of educating the family and add- 
Ing a literary savour to the house. Just 
as in England a man whose readings in 
literature consist of perusals of the 
Field and Farmers magazine, educates 
his family, and acquires for his house a 
pious and literary repute by giving 
board-wages toa meek but seedy cu- 
rate. These would-be literati are also 
among themselves a sort of Mutual- 
flattery Society, and by praising and 
admiring each other, they seek to be 
regarded as genuine sages. They make 
little Confuciuses and Menciuses ot 


each other, and talk of doing in their, 


“shoddy” establishments, what Chou 
kung and Wen-wang did ages ago in 
the State. Does a guest come late to 
dinner, the host compliments him on his 
resemblance to Confucius in beiug one 
who in his love of learning forgets the 
requirements of his body. Does the 
dolt sit silent during the meal, he is like 
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these brummagen 


the Master who neither talked while! 
eating nor spoke while sleeping. Does 


he keep his women kind in order, he is | 


like one of those ancient worthies who 
first reduced their household to peace 


and then applied themselves to rectify | 
So these moderns believe ! 


the empire. 
for themselves and each other that 
there is only wanting the appearance 
of a phenix ora unicorn, and then they 
will rise to power and recall the holy 
days of antiquity. 

Now it is these so-called literati who 
are generally the promoters of the dis- 
turbanves raised against foreigners. 
The poor peasants when left to them- 
selves seldom object to our visits or 


notorious that they rather like us. 
But they are very much under the 
wiaggad ofa few rich or ambitions fami- 


: : w OF | most intricate paths to weal or woe. 
residence, andin many places it is| 


[ April, 
ment on their power and prerogatives. 
Hence to Christianity and Western ideas 
in general as their latest opponents 
literati, whether in 
private or official life, show a very 
bitter hatred and determined hostility. 
They leave no underhand expedient 
untried—they resort to all sneaking 
and crafty devices—revive against 
Christians the scandals which had been 
originally invented against others and 
which had lain dead for a long period. 
Such are many of the vile calumnies 
set forth in the pamphlet which came 
lately into the hands of the missionaries 
at Tungchow. Now ifthose who are 
genuine Confucianists, who believe in 
and love their venerable books and 
hoary doctrines, were strenuously to 
oppose all innovations coming from 
foreign sources we should be bound to 
respect the feelings which prompt the 
antagonism. Nor less should we re- 
spect the simple unreasoning faith in 
their many deities which the people 
have, if this faith should lead them to 
withstand Christianity. But I do not 
think we can respect those who are, to 
borrow a metaphor applied to them by 
a zealous Contucianist, merely frames 
on which the externals of a Confueian- 
ist are hung and who have no internal 
merit or exvellence whatever. 





THE TRIENNIAL EXAMINATION. 


BY F, H. EWER, ESQ. 





Another Triennial Examination has been 
held; once more have the rising minds of the 
Southern Provinces been collected together in 
the City of Canton, the chaff sifted from the 
wheat, and the choisest promises of intellect- 
ual power culled from amongst more than 
9000 Candidates, and marked as fit to supply 
the waste of time, and fill the vacant places 
of officials worn out in their country’s service. 
Upon some of the men thus chosen may 
devolve the highest offices of state; the talents 
of some of these men may be needed at no 
distant day to guide this country through the 
No one 
who has read anything of China but knows 
of the triennial examinations, how that the 
best prizes of place and power lay in the 
path of those who successfully answer to the 
intellectual test. I have thought that a trans- 


ies who are jealous of any in«roach-! lation of the first essay might prove interest- 
‘ 
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ing and give 
which is supposed to shew a man’s fitness to 
be a candidate for a place in the government 
of China. 

The argument of the following essay is 
upon the difference or agreement between 
study andthe (1) Yat-i-kun, which I have 
rendered intelligence. Dr. Legge translates 
Yat-i-krin “all pervading unity,” but as this 
phrase is an awkward one to handie in trans- 
lation I have made use of the word intelli- 
gence; not that I think it fully elucidates the 
isters idea, On the contrary its use neces- 
sitates a few words of explanation. (2) Kiin 
primarily means a string of cowries or cash, 
but rather denotes the string 
through them; hence it also means to pierce 
through, pervade, connect together. 
kun then, speaking of cash, means a string to 
run through and connect them together, thus 
reducing the crude heaps of cash into a shape 
more readily available for the trader's use; 
Yat-i-kiin when speaking of the mind is that 
power which enables a man to pierce through, 
understand, and connect together in due 
order the things by which he is surrounded; 
but Confucious never explained the phrase. 
In this he followed his usual course of teach- 
ing. He gave one corner of the matter, leaving 
the intelligent student to work out the rest. 
One of his disciples attempting an explana- 
tion attached a wholly moral idea to it, say- 
ing that it is nothing more than being true 
to the principles of our nature, and the benev- 
olent exercise of those principles towards 
others. Later Chinese scholars give it an 








intellectual color also: and since a man may | 


have great intelligence and very little morali- 
ty, or great morality and very little intelli- 
gence, it is evident that neither of these alone 
will suffice to define the Yat-i-kin; but if we 
unite them we obtain intellect in its highest 
form, moral intelligence—or intelligence 
ranging in their proper order the multifa 
rious gleanings of extensive study, as distinct 
from the confused collection of 








Facts 


an idea of the quality of talent} 


Tsy Kung’'s idea is that study is study, and 
intelligence is intelligence. 
Now the Master commenced by questioning 


| him upon the subject and finished by making 


which runs | 


Yat-i- | 


it plain to him. 

Intelligence—is it then extraneous to study? 
And furthermore the ready awakening (to un- 
derstand) of the Superior man (Tsy) and the 
skillful explanation of the sage. are both very 
profound, The ready awakening of the Superior 
man would not lose asingle result of study, 
secking to digest his knowledge; and the 
skillful explaining of the sage would not in 
the least depart from the usual course of 
study, wishing to examine into its essentials. 

The caviller not seeking after the truth 
says, “the superior man spies out the sage’s 
wisdom by hearing, seeing, and remembering, 
and that the sage teaches the superior man 
by the study of the ancients, seeking after 
exteriors; *’ and thus he does not fail to con- 


| sider the superior man as being very shallow; 


and | 


theories, the result of reading and memory; | 


and morality guiding the use of that intel- 
ligence to the benefit of mankind and regulat- 
ing individual intercourse. This the first suc- 
cessful essay was written by Liii-tsz Kwan. 
Theme: (3).—Conf. and B. 7. Chap. Il. The 


Master said “Tsy, you think, I suppose, that | 


Iam one who learns many things and keeps 
them in memory?” 

Tsy Kung replied, “Yes,—but perhaps it is 
not so?” “No,” wasthe answer; “I seek a 
unity all pervading.” 

Translation: —“* He who does not by means 
of study seek for intelligence, does not yet 
understand that intelligence is in study. 
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principle of intelligence, yet 


and the sage as being very remote. , 

Tsy Kung learned from Confucius; can it be 
that be did not understand in what the 
Master’s wisdom consisted, vainly endeavour- 
ing to attain to it through much study? 

The Master said, Tsy! you think I read much 
and remember it! He already knew that Tsy 
would not be content to make much knowl- 
edge the end of study, and evidently hoped 
that his mind would suddenly expand to the 
comprehending of that in which intelligence 
consists. But Tsy was of opinion that study 
is study, and intelligence is intelligence. 

Tsy Kung songht information from the 
Master concerning rudimentary learning, and 
also asked him respecting the highest attain- 
ments; Tsy Kung sought information from the 
Master concerning composition, he also ques- 
tioned him with respect to essential principles. 
Thus Kung saw the difference between study 
and intelligence, but he did not yet see that 
there is an agreement between them; he saw 
that an agreement exists between them, but 
he had not yet grasped the manner of that 
agreement. 

However in the Master's opinion, study is 
intelligence, and intelligence is study; and he 
shewed to Tsy Kung, that the oneness of in- 
telligence has one origin, and also that the 
multitudinous things of study have a like 
origin. The Master shewed the unity oi the 
divided into 
parts; and also shewed him study having many 
parts and yet but one principle. Thus the 
Master sees the agreement between study and 


| intelligence, but does not see the disagreement; 


nevertheless he may see the disagreement, yet 
does not sayin what the disagreement consists. 
So Tsy answered, yes! The Master already 
knew that although he had answered yes con- 
cerning study, still this was not the finality of 
his thoughts. He also knew that he would 
with regard to intelligence also answer yes; 
and was not at all afraid that he would arrive 
at a negative conclusion with regard to study. 
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Tais was just the case. Tsy Kfng had cherish- 
el study as themeans of attaining to intel- 


liyence; the Mester had laid hold of study } 


and revealed insellizence. 


And morcover study 





is befvre intelligence, and without study there 
is no intelligence. The shallow and the pro- 
found, the polished and the rude have their 
due order and will admit of no irregu- 


larity. Do away with seeing and bearing, and 
solely trust to the inner thoughts, and the in- 
tellect will meet with many hindrances and 
no opportunity be found for the enlargement 
of the understanding. 

The Master in thus speaking of intelligence 
shewed that by following study we may gradu- 
allv attain to it: dil not mean that the 
extended (extensive study) includes the con- 
tracted (digested learning); but from the ex- 
tended return to the contracted and there 
will be no fallacious steps: he did not mean 
that with the beginning (of study) we have at 
the same time the end, but that tracing from 
the origin we shall reach the end without any 
half way mistakes. Is it then that study has 
its opportunity, and intelligence has not its 
opportunity also?) The root and the branches, 
things and their uses are in perfect agreement 
and do not disregard mutual relationships. 
Look lightly upon general study and trust to 
the natural understanding, and the mind will 
be daily reaching after the lofty and the 
distant, thus neglecting the task of carefully 
seeking the all important near, that is, the 
reforming of self. 


he 





The Master spoke of intelligence as being 
closely allied to study and attainable together 
with it, knowing that all things have one 
essential, and that not one thing can lose its 
essentiality. The true sage has aclear per- 
ception of the relations of mankind and ex- 
aminesinto things, gathering all principles into 
his mind, and if there is one principle which 





he does not understand, he spends his life in | 


extensive study in order to clear up the dif- 
ficnlty. Can it be that study | status, 
and intelligence has not the same status? 


Ms one 





Tsy Kung attained the truth. 








THE SYNOD OF CHINA. 


BY REY. S. DODD. 





The Synod of China connected with the 
American Presbyterian Church, met as ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly in the Pres- 
byterian Mission Chapel in Shanghae on the 
evening of October 20th 1870. 

The Rev. A. P. Happer D. D. of Canton had 
been appointed by the General Assembly to 
preach the opening sermon, and to preside till 
the ellection of a moderator, As Dr. Happer 
was absent, the sermon was preached by his 
alternate the Rev. J. L. Nevius D.D. The text 
was taken from Romans XIT. 4th and 5th 
verses. The subject of the sermon was * Chris- 
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Lord in the gospel in He expressed to 
the native members ¢ audience his joy 
and satisfaction seeing so many of them 
having “turned to God from idols;” and con- 
igratulated the Synod on the fact that the 
great Master builder hus putting another 
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The Synod consists at present of ahont fifty 
ministers who are divided i i } . 
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Among the Subjects that came up for dis- 
cussion might be mentioned “ Colportage,” 
“Principles for the Ma nt of Mission 
} Schools,” “ Pl 1g a School for 
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an for es 


| 
| training a Native Mir ‘v,” “ Qualifications 
lof Candidates for the Ministry,” “ Principles 
{to be followed in the Formation of New 


* Revision 


Churches.” 
Christian Literatur 
Rules of Order for 


and Preparation of 
.” © Technical Terms and 
Church Court.” 

As it was the first meeting of the Synod the 
greater half of the Pres»yte vere unre] re- 
sented; and failed to send up any report. We 
are therefore unable to say what the present 
state of the work is over the entire field with- 
in the hands of the Synod. The Narative of 
the state of Religion says:—* As reports have 
only been received from Ningpo, Shanghae 
and Shantung this report cannot embrace the 
whole field. 
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bership of four hundred and thirty eight (438). 
One man bas been licensed to preach the gos- 
pel; and there are nine candidates for licen- 
sure. More than three hundred dollars have 
been contributed for religious purposes.” 

“Eight members have been added to the 
two churches in Shanghae Presbytery, making 
a total membership of eighty (80). There are 
two candidates for the ministry. One hundred 
and forty four dolJars ($144.00) have been con- 
tributed for religious purposes, 


“Seventy seven members have been added 
to the two churches in Shantung Presbytery, 
making atotal membership of one hundred 
and eigty four (184). There is one candidate 
for the ministry. More than two hundred 
dollars have been contributed. The member- 
sbip of the Tungchow church has doubled 
during the year. The members of one of the 
churches have determined to contribute one 
tenth of their earnings to the Lord.” ‘Some 
have been called to endure scourgings and 
and imprisonments for the Gospel’s sake, and 
have stood firm.” 


‘*There are an hundred and fifty seven (157) | 


pupils in the five mission schools within the 


bounds of these Presbyteries, twenty nine of | 


whom have madea profession of religion 
during the year,” 

“There is great cause of thankfulness to 
God for his blessing on the labors of his ser- 
vants and abundant cause to take courage for 
the future.” 

We see from the above notices that the Gos- 
pel has not been preached in vain in China. 
It is very true that the totai number of com- 
municants, the accessions and the contribu- 


tions during the year look scarcely like two | 


little flocks of kids, compared with the goodly 
hosts that appear in the statistics of some of 
our Synods, in the large cities or thickly 
settled Presbyterian districts at home. It is 
with us here still the day of small things. But 
though it is so, it must be borne in mind that 
the Gospel is bringing forth precisely the same 
fruits here that it has brought forth elsewhere. 
It is producing new and better lives in 
those who embrace it; anda willingness to 
give of their substance for its support and fur- 
ther extension. 


The address by one of the native pastors 
at Foochow on self support by Native Churches 
has been widely circulated and will doubtless 
do good. Among other things it called forth 
a very good leader on the subject in the N. C. 
Daily News. We have not the slightest 
doubt but that the author of the article in the 
Daily News would with us rejoice most 
heartily to see the native churehes self sup- 
porting. This is very desirable, but in the 
very nature of the case it is impossible, and 
must continue to be impossible for some years 
to come. 4 ) 
and yearly contributions mentioned in the 
above reports: the membership amounts to 
between seven and eight hundred; and the 


eontributions to about seven hundred dcliars.’ 


Take for example the membersbip | 


If the members were divided into three: or 
| four churches thus giving to each church from 
(one hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty’ (150 to 250) members which would be 
none too large, the above named contribu- 
| tions are quite sufficient, not only to support 
three or four native pastors to minister to 
said churches; but also to have something 
over to give towards planting the Gospel in 
{new regions. The fact is however that the 
membership is scattered over such an extent 
of surface that it is utterly impossible for 
three or four men to attend tothe wants of 
said district. Thirty or forty men would be 
|a more reasonable supply of labourers for the 
| present need. Hence it is simply impossible 
|for the present number of professing Chris- 
tians in China to support their own religious 
‘institutions. If the Gospel is to continue, and 
| to grow here, it must of necessity be supported 
in great part from abroad. And in this res- 
| pect the foreign field is nothing different from 
|home. Take for example some section of 
jcountry in the West under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society: suppose that in 
one village or neighborhood there are about 
half a dozen professing Christians; in another 
neighborhood about ten miles distant there 
are twenty Christians, and so on at greater 
and less distances we find greater or less 
companies of believers, till after we have 
traversed a region as extensive as that be- 
tween Tung-chow and Ningpo, we have found 
as many Christians as those given above. 
Suppose too that a large proportion of the 
church members in the home field are me- 
chanics, and day laborers and their families, 
and that the wages of such men range say 
from half a dollar to a dollar and a half a 
day; now if churches and sehools are to be 
put up in such districts; if the teaching and 
preaching of the gospel and administration 
of the sacraments are to be maintained there 
|the means must of necessity he furnished 
from other sources than from the few Chris- 
tians themselves, The reason is not because 
Christians on the home mission field are un- 
willing to contribute of their substance for 
the support of the gospel among themselves, 
but simply because they have not the requisite 
‘funds. Thus the strong bear with the weak, 
the rich help the poor. And there is perhaps 
not an organized Christian church in America 
that would hesitate one moment as to its 
duty regarding such a field: or question either 
the sincerity of the converts, or the wisdom 
of continuing the work because the little com- 
panies were unable to support their own 
Christian institutions. The foreign field must 
of necessity in this respect he like the home 
field of the ehurch’s efforts for many years to 
come. 





The above is of course not written with the 
desire to cut off honest intelligent criticism, 


but to place the question in what we regard 
as its true light. 


HanecHow. 
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NOTES, QUERIES | AND REPL iES. 
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Relating to Chinese 





Vol. If. Page 237, 2nd Column 18th line 
from top, read sayings for saying. Page 267, 
2nd column (foot note) read, hour for horn. 
Page 268, Ist column 22ud line from top. 
read thieves for thives. Page 271, Ist col. 
Ist line from top, read cents for catties. 
Page 271, 2nd column 138th line from top, 
read combination for continuation. ae 


} 


285, 2ud column 19th line from bottom, read 
29th for 25th. Page 286, 2nd column 12th 
line from top, read doubtless for matters. 
Page 287. Ist col. 16th line from bottom, 
read should for shall. Page 287, 1st eolumn 
10th line from bottom, Me paniculata for 





paniculater, Pag Ist column 8th line 


from bottom, read Lloraninow for Horasinow. 
Page 287, 2nd column 2nd line from top, | 
read Schultze for Shulk. Page 287, 2nd 


column 6th line from top, read Xanthium 
strumarium for Xanthium strumanium. Page 
287, 2nd column 15th line from top, read 
(same?) after similar. Page 288, Ist col. 
29th line from top, read they also for others. 
Page 288, 2nd column 38th line frot 
read tight for light. Page 288, 
llth line from top, read share for shew. 
Page 297, Is t column 9th line from bottom, 
read five places for fire places. Page 293, 








Ist column 23rd line from bottom, read cases | 








for cures. Page 305, 2nd column 27th line 
from top, after Mission add cures. Page 
305, 2nd column 23rd line from bottom, 


after it leave out cures. Page 306, 
16th line from bottom, read now for non. 
Page 307, Ist column 8th line from top read 
per cent for Roman Catholics. Page 316, 
Ist column Ist line, read Tung for Lung. 
Page 334, Ist column 21st line from bottom, 
read vel for and. 
line from bottom, read sinensis for simensis. 
Page 334, Ist column 7th line from bottom, 
read Nuclei Persicae for Nudei Persicoe. 
Page 334, 2nd column 11th line from par 
read laryngites for layngites. Page 334, 2nd 
column 26th line from top, read Mu-kwa 
for Muk-wa. Page 334, 2nd column 26th 
line from top, read Japonicae for Saponicae 
Page 337, 1st column 2lst line from top, 
read T‘ang for Yung. Page 337, Ist col” 


82nd line from top, read Kang-hi (iit NEE ) 


yet ) 
Fale 
YE iE. 


Explanatory note on Cas! 


for Yung-cheng 
Vol. II p. 337. 


with correction. 


n top, | 
2nd column | 


Ist col. | 


Pave 334, 1st column 17th | 








; he “char acter Hi on the hel 1an cas ch 
j daring the Peacefi Lustre period, 
s from the other « of this reien 

W the stroke on the ob- 

Lo-han money from the 








en attendants, usually found ranged on 





the two sides of the principal in Buddhiti 

temples. It has been said ‘thet the melt 

of these images for the purpose of nacklan 
h was done by the Ex iperor out of 







J ™ Pe Re } . . 
Tor isudidnistn and to ¢ ratity the 


1@ brass of these idols is id to 








ed a considerable snaniiae of 
7 their demand for ornamental 
Yt is talismans. Not only is the 
} 


rrass of the images supposed to contain gold, 
but idols must ha vera like other bel 
and so we find that they frequently 

} 1} pe - if 
valuable trea s of gold, siiver, 
i s, cash of the reigt 
ages be subsec 


ve V i 









sur 
juent , 
| tan charms on satin &c. Old brass images 
lof the Ming dynastv therefore if t] wat 
not been : l erty 
lof th i national revolutions, 
may be considered very valuable. 

The Wu-chu cash of the Lian period were 
called siirrup cash from the resemblance of 


wey 
already robbed through the 
ests or durir 


pov 








the character for jive upon them and not 
jfrom the form of the cash. The character 


Chu denoted their weight. 

Round cash date from the Chow dynasty 
and originated with T-ai-kung-wang. A 
large form of the round cash and also with 
the square centre hole, is attributed to Chow- 
ching-wang of the dynasty. (B.C. 
1132-249.) T cash are also 
ealled Lo-han cash for similar reasons to 
those already stated. 

Vol. ILL. page 40, Ist column line 6th 
}from bottom, réad prince for princes. Page 
41, Ist column line 12th from top, after first 
jadd two. Pave 43, 2nd column line llth 
{from top, read slirine for palace. Page 43, 
column line 34th from top, read with 
for to will. Page 102, 2nd column line ist, 
read cash for cart. Page 103, 2nd column 
ijline 3rd from bottom, read cash for cart. 
| Page 101, 2nd column line 18th from bot- 
tom. In the She-chi it is said that oil only 
was applied to the tails of the cows. Were 
ithe popular story as given true, it would 
doubless be the first authentic reference to 


J. D. 





same 


he Chow-yuen 


2nd 





gunpowder. 





QUERIES. 

Query 28.—Star Anise.—Can any of your 
| readers inform me from personal knowledge in 
| what localities in China this drug is collected ? 
It issaid to be brought into the Canton market 


by the Fokien junks. but Lam not aware 








1870.] 
that anv EXnrepean has seen it gathered. ;* 
the tree cultivated, or does it wild ? 
Good botanical specimens should be pre- 
served 


} 


grow 











Or —Galangal Root.—!s certainly 

. so ae joy } 7 Ha a 2, 4 
pro i the island ofr Lait Hut in 
Mure ys time it seems to been 
grown in Fokien. Is the plaut sill und in 
the latter provinee, and does it furnish the 


root which is Exported to Burope ? 
DanieL Hanbury. 
Claphem Common near London, 
17th January, 157}. 
Query 30.—What 
among the Chinese 
tors of the human r: 


traditions are there 
regard to the progeni- 
we? And the 








what of 


flood ?-——In the Eastern part of Shan Tung! 


province every family has a scroll with a 
picture of a venerable pair, said to be the 
ancestors of f all nations, and called in the 


— = et 


Td. AN Kao Tsu Kens er, ane 
fe eS nih nH Y ye Kao Tsu Preu. The faces and 


dress diifer aan ially from any thing at pres- 
ent seen in China. At the New Year, at 
Ching-ming, and on the first day of the tenth 
month this scroll is hung over the table 
upon which the ancestral tablets are placed 
and receives offerings with them. The tra- 
dition is that they were brother and sister 
and were saved when the flood drowned the 
rest of the world hy getting into the mouth 


of a stone lion to which they had shown 
kindness in former days. For their sakes, 
as the waters rose, the lion grew taller and 


taller, thus keeping them always above the 


flood. 
ited 8 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REMARKSON THE CH‘UN TS‘EW. 








To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder.— 


Srr.—In the number of the 7?: 
December, it is said by Dr. 


corder, for last 
agp sesandy a 





in a note to his Second Paper on Cl ine se Bo- 
tanical Works, that the Shoo, eo She, the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew, and the Chow Le have ail been 


With the 

she, and the 
I have not met 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew; and 

with one of my 
narratives of the 
be much obliged to 


translated into European 
translations of the Shoo, the 
Chow Le, Iam familiar; but 
with any translation of the 
as Iam about to go to press 
own, embodying also the 
‘so Chuen (I) I should 
any of the readers of the Recorder who will 
direct me to a translation of this classic 
which has been already published. 


(%. 


languages. 


(1) xz 


AND MISSION AR Y 
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Fbeate append here some 





Ch'un-t'sew, which T offered 

ture on Confucius. The last liternsy labour 
of Confucius, and which he elni ined ape ly 
as his own—what is erroneously ie a 





his own Ti 
Annals of Loo, under the 


fucius’ History of 
the 


INnCS, col 


title of 











umn,’ ior 242 years, terminating 
before his death. He atta 
value toit, saying that it was 
} and Autumn which would m: men 
know him, and whieh would also make men 
condemn him. Mencins beld that it was as 





greata work as Yu's regulation of the waters 
of the deluge with which the Book of Histor 

commences, an 1 said that, when it was con. 
pleted, rebellions ministers and villainous 
sons were struck with terror. H ppils it has 


been preserved intact, and I have to ac knowl- 





edge the utter confusion of thought 
the e into which the perusal of it 





me. It is excessively meagre. The 
contents barely furnish av hour or two's 


Whole 


read- 


ing. Confucius’ Annals do not bear a larger 
proportion to the events which they indicates 
than the headings in our Bibles bear to the 
Chapters to which they are prefixed. Most 
fortunately, a man said to have been one of 
his disciples, certainly very little, if at all, 


removed from his times. hand to 
supply the details of the which Con- 
fucius referred to, incorporating others also, 
so as to produce an extensive work, in which 
the history of China, in many of its states, for 
the space of 259 years, lies bared before us. 
Tso-k‘ew-ming well deserves to be called 
the Fioipart of China. His pages are as fril 
of animation as those of the French Knight, 
their contents very different. The 
Chronicler bows down the shrine of 
the Master, and sees nothing but perfection 
in every word that wrote. Yet he does 
not warp or modify his own detail of events 
to make it agree with the summary; and the 
astounding fact is, that when we compare the 
events with the summary, we must pronounce 
the latter mendacious inthe extreme. Men 
are charged with murder who were not guilty 
of it; ‘bare murders are related as if thev bad 
been natural deaths. Villains over whose fate 
the reader rejoices are put down as victims of 
vile treason, and those who dealt with them 
as we would have been glad to do are subject- 
ed to the most horrible executions without 
one word of sympathy. 


took it in 
events 


nor are 


before 


he 








Ignoring, concealing, and misrepresenting 
are the characteristics of the “Spring and 
Autumn.” And yet the Work is the model of 
all historical summaries in China. Every 
word and the turn of every sentence in it are 
suppo sed to contain a depth of instruction, 
which the literati, down tothe present day, 
labour with an astonishing display of inge- 
nuity and learning, to explore and exhibit. 
Some few, indeed, confess that they are non- 
plussed by the disharmony between the fact 
and the statement, but the majority will ad- 
mit nu flow in the sage ur his annals, They 
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find a reason for every thing, which just 
comes to this:—that Confucius ignored, con- 
cealed, and misrepresented the truth upon 
principle. His example in this respect has 
been most injurious to his country. Wherever 
prejudice or interest is concerned, the pro- 
fessions of the Government and the words of 
the people of China cannot be accepted with- 
out hesitation and investigation. Confucius 
said that by the “Spring and Autumn” men 
wonld know him, and men would condemn 
him. Yes; it obliges us to make a large deduc- 
tion from our previous estimate of his charac- 
ter and of the beneficial influence which he 
has exerted. 
JAMES LEGGE. 


Hongkong, 4th March, 1871. 








BIRTH. 
At Foochow, April 5th, 1871, the wife of Dr. D. 
OsGoop, of a son. 





JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


Spercu or Rev. Mr. S1a.—We are 
glad to be able to present our readers 
with an abstract of this speech. We 
listened with great pleasure and _ profit 
to its delivery and to one or two other 
addresses by natiye preachers delivery 
on the same occasion. We wish A 
Friend had also contributed an abstract 
of some of their stirring thoughts. 


Synop or Curna:—We have been 


favored with a copy of the Minutes of 


the First Meeting of this Synod, held 
at Shanghai on the 20th of Oct. 1870; 
near 6 months ago. We have looked 
for it with interest for several months. 
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Missionaries Returnine:—Rev. L. 
B. Peet, and family, Mrs. C. C. Bald- 
win and 3 children with the youngest 
daughter of Rev. C. Hartwell have left 
Foochow, and expect to sail for San 
Francisco in the Steamer which is to 
leave Hongkong onthe 12th of April. 

Irems FRoM Canton, wnder daté”o~ 
March 16th:—Rev. E. Z. Simmons am 
his wife arrived by the Feb. Steamer, 
to laborin connection with the American 
Southern Baptist Mission. 

Rev. A Marcellus and his wife, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
embarked for the U.S. by the steamer® 
America leaving Hongkong March 13th. 
|They leave on account of failure of 
health and do not expect to return. 

A new chapel belonging to the Eng- 
|lish Wesleyan Mission was opened with 
alana services on the Chinese 
|New Year. It stands on the site of 


,an old one which had been taken down. 
This mission have also again com- 
|menced preaching regularly in their 
| chapel at Fat-shan and are able to do 
|so without disturbance. No settlement 
has yet been arrived atin reference to 
the chapel of the London mission which 
| was torn down. 

| There seems to be a determined feel. 
‘ing of opposition in the whole country 
to the West of us. Iam told that not 


long before the end of the last Chinese 


The Permanent Clerk of the Synod , Ye the gentry of some 200 villages 
having accompanied the minutes with | had a meeting to determine what course 
an article concerning the meeting of| was to be pursued in regard to foreign- 
the Synod, we need not enter upon a ers. Not long after, an attempt was 
detailed account of it ourselves. ‘made to break up mission schools in 

Bankok Catenpar, for the year of | that region, threatening those who sent 
our Lord, 1871.—The compiler of this | to them with expulsion from their clan. 


valuable Calender, Rev .D. B. Bradley, | A . 
M. D. containing a large map of Bankok |A proclamation obtained from the dis- 


and vicinity, and more than 180 pagesof trict magistrate has frustrated this at- 
reading matter and of statistical Tables, | tempt. 
has sent use a copy of this Annual. If; Not many days ago a missionary and 


our space was not fully occupied with ' pi. assistant who had visited one of the 
original contributions to this Journal, bt cis allieias th 4 
we should give way to the temptation “*"8° Market villages, as they were 
to quote from its pages some of their leaving the place were hooted and 
interesting contents. , stoned by the rabble. 





